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WHAT RUSSIA CAN TEACH US. 


ANGLO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE, AND ITS MEANING 
FOR THE FUTURE. 


MAUDE D. M. PETRE. 


From the moment when Russia entered the war against Germany I felt that 
her action signified far more important issues for our future—as well, I hope, 
as for that of others—than the actual help she would bring as to the ending 
and the winning of the war. England and Russia friends and partners ; the 
idea was overwhelming in its future possibilities! To think that perhaps, at 
the end of the war, dur chief European friendship might be with Russia—the 
only European country, save Greece, that is really sharing our burden, that 
has really ended our isolation. That friendship may be, if we know how to 
cultivate and use it, one of the most potent factors of world regeneration ; 
that regeneration of which we talk so lightly and superficially, thinking we 
can bring it about without the shattering of many treasured customs and 
privileges. 

But the development of that friendship will not be an easy matter, and 
the process bristles with dangers and obstacles. For not all desire that 
friendship, and many desire it in a very qualified form. And yet the right 
solution of this problem is perhaps the most important political question that 
faces us. We might, if the wrong influences prevail, never establish a post- 
war friendship at all, in which case we may again “ rovinar in basso loco ” ; 
fall back into the pit of confusion and discord until a new and more terrible 
purge overtakes us. 

Vou. XL. No. 2. 113 5 
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As regards present feelings towards the Russian alliance, I should judge 
that we could resume English opinion as follows :— 

(1) We have those for whom Russia is useful to us simply and solely 
because she is killing Germans; once she has done that, we need have as 
little as possible to do with her. 

(2) Those for whom the chief advantage is that, not only are Russians 
killing Germans, but Germans are killing Russians; and the longer the 
mutual slaughter goes on the better. 

Of these two categories the first cannot, certainly, be dubbed noble, but 
the second is utterly base and ignoble. That we should rejoice in the help 
that a huge people is giving us, and hope for their eventual destruction, in 
virtue of that very help, is not worthy of English tradition, whether of the 
** old school tie,”’ or of the middle, or of the working class. 

These are the people who hope for the end of the war in order to re-estab- 
lish the former state of things ; to live as they used to live ; to possess as they 
used to possess ; to exploit men and things as they used to exploit them. 

For them Russia is an erring nation; all wrong in politics and morals ; 
helping us in virtue of her numbers, her bravery, her resources ; but to be 
avoided and suspected for her possible influence on our future. 

(8) We have the very opposite class of those for whom Russia is all right, 
who hope, not only that she will help us to win the war, but that she will 
also win the peace by re-moulding us according to her own pattern. This is 
the school of those who have not known how to shape a new policy of their 
own; who have taken over unquestioningly the ideas and the ideals of 
others, and even their, to us, foreign methods of pursuing those ideals. 

If the former class is British, too British, this latter one is certainly 
Russian, too Russian. 

(4) And lastly there are those who believe that Russia has a message for 
the world at large ; a message for us ; a lesson for democracy ; a lesson even 
for the Christian world. 

We, of this class, repudiate much that has been the late creed of Bolshevism, 
and yet we believe, at the same time, that Russia has initiated a great 
experiment ; that she has cast old customs and traditions behind her in the 
process of fulfilling a new social ideal. That ideal has elements that are 
Christian and elements that are anti-Christian, and the question to be con- 
sidered is how far those latter elements are inseparable from the former ones. 

Meanwhile, what we feel is that the contact with a country that has made 
a bold social venture may give us the necessary shock and impulse to initiate 
a new order that we should not easily extract from our own past. 

Not that our past is to be rejected and despised ; not that there is no 
truly wise Conservatism ; but we need a shock and a shove; we need the 
breakdown of use and wont, but with a constructive purpose. We need after 
this war, during which we have loudly and justly condemned much in others, 
to turn the searchlight on our own shortcomings ; to go to school once more ; 
to learn from others even if we rightly deny them the gift of infallibility. 

We have a God-given opportunity, and much will depend on our right 
use of it. The Russians have something to do for us, and we have something 
to do for them. We shall not be able to escape her influence even did we wish 
to do so—our working class will see to that, whatever may be the political 
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ascendancy of the time. But if we open our minds, with intelligence and 
sympathy, to the ideas of this people, still so strange to us, we shall not only 
learn but we shall also teach ; for without understanding we can do neither. 

We believe in democracy, we love liberty, but let us remember that we 
have always had, in our midst, a section of society for whom these ideals are 
a show rather than a reality. We call men unpatriotic when they say that 
they want food and home, and do not care who provides such goods. But 
they will continue to be unpatriotic so long as they cannot identify the 
interests of their country with the fundamental human interests of the 
citizens of that country. Any member of a society or nation who has no 
happiness or hope within that nation is an alien, wheresoever he may have 
been born; and, in times of trouble, he may easily become a hostile alien. 
This sounds very unideal, but perhaps if we ourselves were persistently cold 
and hungry we should understand the mentality. 

When St Peter Claver was working for the unhappy negro slaves in 
America he did not tell them that God loved them, nor that they should 
love God, until he had first told them that God fed them and washed them 
and healed them by his means. 

We must not expect men to love their country until they have grounds 
to believe that their country loves them, for patriotism cannot even, like 
religion, promise future happiness for present suffering. 

It sounds brutal, but is it not true, that both patriotism and democracy 
have the appearance of merely ornamental luxuries for those who are hungry 
and cold ; whose lives are without joy or leisure? __ 

The League of Nations failed, and all international efforts have, so far, 
ended in an impasse. Is it because we have begun at the wrong end ? Have 
we tumbled over the national problem because we had not solved the social 
problem ? 

I think the present war rather indicates that this may be the case. It is 
sometimes spoken of as ideological in character, and, though the term is 
somewhat ambiguous, given the great variety of ideologies on our side, and 
the marked shiftings and vacillations of ideologies on the Nazi and Fascist 
side, it is not without meaning and significance. The very fact that we use 
it at all, that we, on our side, declare that we are fighting for the democratic 
ideal, while our enemies talk of anti-capitalism, and national socialism ; that 
we do not say we are fighting for the British Empire, while they, on their 
side, do not say they are fighting for Germany or Italy, or, at least, more 
commonly avoid such professions, does seem to indicate that we are all 
conscious of some cause much wider than national rivalry. But what we 
perhaps overlook is the fact that our cause will never be quite clean and 
sound until our own house is in order. 

Nazism did abolish many social grievances, did introduce many social 
improvements. From all that one has learned I think this cannot be denied, 
and to deny it is to confuse the issue. In fact, the suppression of liberty was 
a short cut to the establishment of many needed reforms. 

But the price of comfort and prosperity was the yielding of personal 
power and initiative into the hands of a State over which men forfeited all 
power and right of control. They did as men have done in past ages of 
misery and oppression, they sold themselves into slavery for the sake of 
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material well-being. Not so foolish if the State were divine, or even human ; 
if it were capable of love as well as power. But the Nazi state was rigid and 
immutable ; it worked for the good of the people so long as its own aim was 
confined to that people, so long as its own existence was not threatened. But 
there was not in it, there is in no State, any notion of self-sacrifice, and hence, 
when its existence was in peril, or its aims such as to demand the sacrifice, 
and not the well-being of its people, it was ready to make ruthless and 
unbounded use of those subjects who had given themselves unconditionally 
into its power. And then there entered, also, the poison of personal ambition. 
For power poisons, and the men who talked about race and country became 
avid of their own glory. And thus even the mess of pottage, for which liberty 
had been sacrificed, was lost ; and the German people faced the privations 
and sufferings of a war, in the waging of which the State cared solely for its 
own survival, and the rulers cared only for their own fortunes and prestige. 

What is the truth that the Democracies should learn from this German 
object lesson ? Surely it is that no political ideal will hold its own against 
social discontent ; that men are foolish and short-sighted, and will take a 
short cut to the attainment of their bodily and mental requirements, even at 
the risk of having eventually to sacrifice those very advantages to the 
ambition of the State ? 

And so if it be true that this war is, at least to a great extent, ideological 
in character, it becomes the more necessary to ensure that our inner realities 
correspond to our political creed. If we refuse the short and narrow cut of 
serfdom for the removal of our social evils let us take the broad way of 
freedom. In Germany the State declared to the people: “ leave it to us, 
and we will see that you have all you want.” In democratic States we are 
too apt to say “‘ you have the vote and can get all you want.” But we know, 
only too well, that a vote is not so potent ; if it were there would be no dis- 
content, no strikes; we should not hear the whispers that we sometimes 
catch, even during the course of this war ; even while the people, as a whole, 
embrace generously all the sacrifices demanded, and undertake courageously 
all the burdens imposed. 

We, in England, have been brought up to believe in Parliament as the 
great organ of liberty and reform. It has certainly a sacred charge for the 
preservation of liberty ; one has felt this during the present war, when so 
many liberties have had to be sacrificed, and when we have been thankful to 
feel that a check could be placed at Westminster on any undue advantage 
that might be taken from this sacrifice. But it is not to Parliament that we 
can look for all that is needed in the way of social reform; the history of 
labour is there to prove the contrary. 

I often felt, during the Suffragette movement, that women were strangely 
blind to the existence of unused powers for social reform; they seemed to 
think that all feminine grievances could be removed by the exercise of the 
vote ; as though male grievances had not massively persisted in spite of its 
possession. And so it is better to realise that the State tyranny of Fascism, 
Nazism, Bolshevism, has been accepted by large numbers mainly as a short 
cut to much needed reforms. In some of Lenin’s utterances this is plainly 
indicated. 

But short cuts are dangerous. We see to what they have led Italy and 
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Germany. It is easier to give up one’s liberty than to recover it ; especially 
in the days of the machine, which is more susceptible to the rulings of tyranny 
than to those of liberty. Can we not avoid this short cut ? Since men will 
sacrifice liberty for well-being, can we not find the way of securing that well- 
being without the dangerous renunciation of liberty ? 

We English always tend to excess in our admiration of something that 
we had first distrusted ; our reaction is one of almost entire confidence. And 
so those who recognise, now, the value of Russian influence and friendship 
are, some of them, inclined to close the eye of judgement and criticism, to 
say, simply, we have been mistaken, this country was, all the time, quite 
different from what we thought. 

So it was, in so far as propaganda and prejudice confused our view ; but 
so it was not, in many ways. Totalitarianism spells a form of tyranny, even 
if that tyranny be exercised on behalf of the proletariat. And, so far, no 
Totalitarian State has existed save under a dictatorial system, and we have 
surely seen the effect that unbridled power has on human nature. Let even 
an individual ask himself or herself whether the possession of power does not 
quickly become a habit, and then let us ask what its effect must be when 
millions are bowing in front of it. Be our dictator a Duce, or a Fiihrer, or a 
Comrade, the danger is there, and it is foolish to deny its existence whatever 
the ostensible form of government. A dictator must be an angel or a saint 
if he is to remain immune from the vices of power. 

And so it seems to me that, in our reaction from a blind condemnation of 
Bolshevist Russia we must avoid falling into the opposite extreme of blind 
admiration. England does not need to pass through a phase of totalitarianism 
and state-tyranny on the path of social progress. Those who say she does 
have no belief in democracy. If a people is not able to work out its own 
destiny without having its hands tied, then such a people has no real under- 
standing of liberty ; it is not a truly adult people. Russia was not free under 
the Czarist rule, and so it is not to be wondered at if she was unable to free 
herself by her own initiative. We ought to be able to achieve our reforms as 
grown men and women, but this is not to say that, even if we can, we actually 
shall take the necessary steps to the founding of a better world. Liberty is 
indeed the most precious good of human society ; but we have seen it sacri- 
ficed, and even willingly sacrificed, by a hungry people for the mess of pottage. 
We have not tackled our social problems ; we have pursued a waiting policy ; 
and so it is that many of the working class, while willingly giving their labour 
for the destruction of an evil, invasive tyranny, ask whether a quarter of the 
millions now available for war ends could not have been available in the time 
of peace for the remedy of crying social evils, and the right adjustment of 
society. 

And this is where many of us hope that the value of a Russian alliance 
will make itself felt, not only during the war. Russia, like Germany, has made 
a big sacrifice of liberty in the cause of well-being,’ but she has also made a 
big experiment in the cause of well-being. It is, perhaps, humiliating to take 
lessons from an experiment of which others have paid the first cost, but if we 
learn we may hope also to teach. 

It may be urged that, from the Prime Minister downwards, England has 

2 Mr Victor Gollancz has treated of this too fully for me to pursue the subject. 
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every desire to promote general well-being, only we want to do it in our own 
way. 
Yes, but are we prepared to pay the price? I, a mid-Victorian, realise 
that we have moved since the days of my childhood; that the criminal 
immobility of many institutions that Dickens lashed so unmercifully has been 
shaken and stirred. But do I not know how many there are who long for 
the end of the war chiefly as the return to the old way of life? Do I not 
know that this class has its advocates in high places, and that there is every 
chance of the old struggle being perpetuated, and the long slow methods of 
progress being re-introduced ? How we talked, during the last war, of houses 
for heroes to live in, and left many with no house at all. I do honestly think 
that we gained something, but not a quarter of what we promised ourselves ; 
we needed a change of method, and a quickening of tempo; we wanted 
more than measures of relief, more than remedial treatment of grievances ; 
we wanted new organs of social life. For the cure of many evils we need more 
than medical treatment, we need surgical amputation. But how very 
unpleasant for those who have to suffer this amputation ! 

Remember that Victorian life was one of security, and that it is hard to 
renounce the peace of security ; but the security of one class rested on the less 
agreeable security of those beneath them. Security is, in itself, a good and 
desirable thing, and it is not for the love of turmoil and confusion that it 
should be sacrificed. But security becomes, in some cases, just the main- 
tenance of use and wont ; the dread of change, the terror of risk. 

It needs no prophet to foretell what I have said above, namely, that there 
will be a vigorous effort on the part of many, after the war, to bring society 
back to what it was before the war. And as we are naturally a slow-moving 
people the havers and holders get a good chance. 

And this is why Russia, if we cultivate the association, can be of in- 
estimable help to us; and this is why it is so all-important that we should 
cultivate and develop our friendship with her. She will come to us without 
precedent, almost ignorant of what the word may mean, and we shall begin 
to question the value of what others totally ignore; she will come to us 
without class distinctions and we shall begin to ask ourselves whether we are 
not making a good deal too much of such distinctions. But, above all, she 
will bring us a totally new conception of social and community life ; a con- 
ception that we need not and may never adopt in its totality, but that will 
give a health-giving shock to our deeply rooted notions of privilege and 
decorum. 

We shall want some such shock after the war if we are really to be put in 
motion. Our old established institutions are not adequate to the needs of a 
new world. We talk of that new world, but think, half the time, to bring it 
forth by the old means. It cannot be done. 

As to Communism, this is a word that has taken on for many a malignant 
meaning and that has become the incarnation of an evil spirit, a malignant 
ghost, because, like a ghost, its character is dread and mysterious. For many 
it spells just a system of violence, irreligion, tyranny, individual suppression. 

As a Catholic I know how my fellow religionists regard it, although it was 
never sufficiently noted that, in a famous papal encyclical, it was atheistic 
communism that was the object of anathema. Any form of society might 
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be atheistic, Nazism is clearly so, and if a democracy could not, in virtue of 
its very character, be professedly atheistic in its treatment of religion, it can 
certainly be such by its neglect of religion. 

I have been told that Socialism is the right word to use ; that Communism 
is inextricably entangled with principles of violence and oppression. 

I hear, from our pulpits, fulminations against communism as the arch- 
enemy of all religion. And I realise that our Russian friendship will meet 
with the opposition of this religious conservatism as well as its political 
counterpart. 

For the most Communism is Russian Communism, as we have seen it at 
work in the U.S.S.R. ; it is Bolshevist, or it is nothing. 

Now, without falling into an extreme of admiration for things that are 
not admirable, many have awakened to the fact that there was more to be 
known of Russia than we knew ; that the great political experiment was not 
the only thing happening within her borders. How often it happens that the 
most important, because the most abiding, movements of life in a country are 
those that find no mention in the Press, and that will yet bear fruit when 
political systems have perished. Thus we have heard little of the intellectual 
life of Russia, though a visit to the late Russian exhibition at Suffolk House 
showed us that she has had an appreciation of Shakespearian drama even 
when there was little warmth in our national relations. And if my memory 
do not mislead me there was, in Russia, a celebration of the Chaucer centenary 
with a new edition of his works. And what is true of intellectual life may be 
true of moral and spiritual life also; we do not know everything even on that 
side of Russian life. 

Still, we have but to peruse some of the pamphlets that were on sale at 
that same exhibition to realise that “ dialectic materialism ” is materialism, 
and in the old sense; not in the later sense that is taking birth from a 
physical science that recognises its relationship to metaphysical and spiritual 
philosophy. 

And for religion, we know that however true it may be that churches are 
still open, this is but partial toleration so long as the young, in particular, are 
steadily dissuaded from any religious worship and practice. It is only 
toleration in the way that Nazism tolerates religion, and perhaps such 
toleration is more deadly than direct persecution, as was the toleration of the 
Emperor Julian. 

I talked with the young girl who was selling at the literature stall of the 
above-mentioned Russian exhibition, and I gathered from her two impressions 
on the subject. 

First of all she regarded the religious question as very unimportant ; as 
she put it “‘a merely personal matter’; rather one would suppose, in her 
mind, like the choice of one style of dress or another. 

Secondly, she insisted that the religion of Russia had been part of a hated 
political system, and rejected by Bolshevism as such. 

Her first point seemed to me to indicate an extraordinary mental void ; 
“a merely personal question,” applied to religion, is a conception both 
ignorant and trivial. 

Her second point gave me pause, for there was truth in it, And I wondered 
whether a certain demolition might be necessary in order to reconstruction ; 
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whether the old religion had got itself into disgrace and disfavour for its 
earthly and worldly qualities rather than its spiritual character. 

For the fact remains that Bolshevism, in its political character, has 

regarded religion as a totally useless, even a mischievous, partner in the work 
of social regeneration. Because religion has been connected with a hated 
system religion had better go; because spiritual consolation has been 
proffered in place of material well-being the latter must now constitute the 
sole aim. And, for most, Bolshevism is Communism, and Communism is 
Bolshevism. But what does Communism really signify ? 
’ I sometimes ask my Catholic friends what they mean by the word; I 
ask them if every one of our religious orders be not a Communistic cell; I 
ask them if the primitive Christianity of the Acts of the Apostles was not a 
Communistic society. I remind them of the fate of Ananias and Sapphira, 
early types of “ Black Market ” procedure, who fell dead at St Peter’s feet 
for concealing the truth about their possessions—only the truth, be it noted, 
for this Christian Communism was free and not compulsory, and it was for 
lying and not for greediness that they were punished. So once again we can 
turn to the Bible for one of the best examples of the very subject we are 
studying. That early Christian Communism was free in character; it was 
the offspring of love, and not of compulsion. 

And so when I am told that, in any case, the world is not ripe for Com- 
munism, I see the difficulty. For its perfect achievement it needs a change 
of heart that will not come about without much travail and suffering ; but 
just for that reason it is surely religion that should be a chief factor in its 
preparation. 

And then I shall hear, from the other side, that it is precisely religion that 
has not worked for either Socialistic or Communistic ideals. 

This is both true and false. 

Religion, in the person of its rulers, has always been cautious and con- 
servative ; tenacious of the old order; protective of old rights; guardian 
of its own possessions. And yet its message is persistently contrary to its 
external attitude and policy. The Christian message is one of sharing, of 
human equality, of the rights of powerful and humble alike. It is anti- 
privilege in character, and if it seems to insist more on mercy and pity than 
on justice and right, it is because human society is still so far from the reign 
of justice ; because there are still so many who have not their rights. And 
in days when there was no one to speak for them, in pre-Socialistic, pre- 
Communistic days, Christianity was the sole hope of the oppressed and 
friendless. 

But now it seems to fear its own primitive ideal, and we have to ask why. 
The answer is because Communism, as we have seen it in the practical order, 
has advocated violent methods of persuasion; has treated religion as an 
enemy ; has imitated the Inquisition in its suppression of free thought and 
independent judgement ; has treated the individual, not as a free co-worker 
but as a nut or wheel in the great social machine. 

On this last point Communism has directly contravened the Christian 
doctrine of the priceless and quasi-infinite value of every human soul, for 
which Christ died, and this is Communism according to the ordinary 
Catholic conception, Communism in its ostensible and political examples. 
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Can we then blame our Catholic teachers for inveighing against such a 
creed of life? As with the Nazis, the young have been taken possession of by 
the State ; as with the Nazis, the family has ceased to be the chief and most 
vital social cell; as with the Nazis, free thought and utterance have been 
penalised ; as with the Nazis, an almost pagan worship of a political leader 
has been substituted for the worship of God. 

I may then be asked how we can possibly expect good from contact with 
a system that has displayed such vices. My answer, in all humility, is that 
as I, and others, continue to believe in the Christian message, in spite of all 
vices in its delivery, and in the Church that preserves and proclaims that 
message, in spite of all human faults and vices in its action, so can those who 
recognise the vices of Bolshevism continue to believe in Communism, as a 
social system that can survive the inhumanity of its inception, because it is, 
in its essence, human. 

But the pity is that the Communistic ideal has been made into a party 
cry, that people have proclaimed themselves Communists before Communism 
existed, or could exist. It is something to be worked for, and even to be 
waited for, something that needs human preparation, and that cannot be 
established amongst men until men have considerably advanced from their 
present condition of semi-brutality. 

In Russia herself, where a great effort has been made, we can surely see 
that the country is no way ripe for it in its perfection. Were it ripe, no 
compulsion would be needed, and those vices which I have enumerated would 
not prevail. 

But if it has partly failed in Russia, so much so that on some points its 
principles have been set aside, how much more hopeless has been the effort 
in other countries, where it has not even been an indigenous growth, but has 
been taken over from Russia. I well remember a remark I heard in France, 
at the time when the workmen took possession of the factories ; an industrial 
leader said, quite as a matter of course, that they had had a cable from Stalin 
to urge caution ; thus indicating that it was Russian and not French, Com- 
munism with which he was dealing. And the very fact of its foreign origin 
accounts for its own bitterness and the bitterness of its opponents. 

Could men only be humble enough to realise that an idealistic society, 
such as true Communism would be, can only be attained by self-reform and 
self-sacrifice, the so-called Communists would not dare to call themselves 
such until they felt that they were personally worthy to be members of such 
a Society. 


We all have our dreams of the new world that is to emerge from the chaos 
of war, and one of mine is the reconciliation of Christianity and Communism. 
The Christian and the Communist have torn each other in the dark because 


they could not see that human society needed them both; that true Com- 


munism was the earthly complement of Christianity—while Christianity was 

the spiritual complement of Communism. The Communist will not agree 

with me when I say that I do not believe that Communism can ultimately 

survive divorced from Christianity, while Christianity could survive even 

were Communism temporarily ousted. But though Christianity survived it 

would be to her loss, for the struggle would have to begin again. I speak of 
Vou. XL. No. 2. 5* 
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Christianity in the widest sense, that Christianity which is the profession of 
all spiritual believers ; that Christianity which is as human as it is divine ; 
obviously, since this is, what the doctrine of the Incarnation signifies. 

Must we change the name of Communism in order that men may realise 
its true significance ? that the Communist may see that anti-religious pro- 
paganda is no true element of his creed, and that the Christian may see that 
it is his worldly attachments and not his spiritual faith that are the obstacle 
to mutual understanding ? 

Let us try to sum up the charges on either side ; of the Communist against 
the Christian, of the Christian against the Communist. 

The Communist will charge the Christian Church with her support of a 
political system that had no care for the masses; that tolerated illiteracy ; 
that barred the way to social progress. He will say that, had he waited for 
the necessary reforms to be initiated by the Church he would have waited 
for ever. He will say that the people were promised happiness in another 
world for their misery in this one. He will say that the Church defended her 
own privileges and property with far more zeal than she showed in the defence 
of the suffering and down trodden. And he will say, if he be something of a 
philosopher, that the Church has often put charity in the place of justice ; 
has given what she had no right to hold, because it already belonged, in 
justice, to the recipient of her charity ; she has preached mercy, when she 
should have preached justice. 

The Christian, in his reply, will do well not to rebut all these charges, 
which would advance nothing. Better to acknowledge, in all humility, that 
the Church has indeed fallen short of her mission towards humanity, but that 
her true message was ever present in the hearts of her faithful, that message 
of justice and charity which, in many past ages, she alone has given forth. 

But then, in his turn, he will bring forth his charges against Communism, 
and now I will take his place in an attempt, so to state those charges, and so 
to explain the attitude of the Church to Communism, as to promote, and not 
to hinder, mutual understanding. 

First of all, an anti-God campaign is so obviously irreligious that nothing 
more need be said on the subject. How far this movement in Russia has been 
exaggerated, or not, I cannot judge. But there has been enough to outrage 
every religious sense. 

Next we have, in Bolshevism, the apparently exclusive insistence on 
material as opposed to spiritual aims. On this point let us again remember 
that men must be fed before they are taught, that even a religious enthusiast, 
like St Peter Claver, began his ministrations amongst the stricken black slaves 
by the bestowal of bodily comforts. The first aim in Russia was to establish 
some general level of material prosperity, and of course they were not un- 
mindful of the misquoted word of Marx that religion was an opiate ; and they 
went on to say that it was nothing else. But-to insist that the material 
conditions of life must precede all spiritual development is not necessarily 
to make those conditions the sole aim of social effort. 

And then we have Christian teaching in regard to the supreme value of 
every human soul as against the subjection of the individual to the aims and 
well-being of the State. 

I once chanced to come into contact with a genuine living product of 
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Bolshevist philosophy—not a Russian, but a Serb—a young mind that had 
been early soaked in its principles, till they had become as natural, and, 
apparently, inevitable as the main truths of Christianity to a born and con- 
vinced Christian. 

I quickly found, in our discussions, that I was continually taking for 
granted exactly those things which he definitely excluded from his philosophy 
of life, hence our differences were so profound that we were, both of us, some- 
times unconscious of them. We differed in our respective forms of self-love ; 
we differed as to our origin; we differed still more as to our end; we pro- 
fessed submission to totally different masters, though we were both equally 
firm in our allegiance. 

I found in this young Bolshevist such a renunciation of individual claims 
as could be only equalled by the highest types of sanctity amongst Christians, 
and yet that self-renunciation was of a totally different character. The 
renunciation of this young man was acceptance ; he belonged to the State, 
and the State could do with him as it willed ; there was no counter-claim on 
his part. It was admirable, and yet it was not fully human. 

The cogs and wheels of a machine have no use or purpose save as parts of 
the machine ; human society is not a machine, whatever Totalitarianism may 
make of it, and every living member of human society has a personal as well 
as a social value. 

Russian Communism has seemed to the Christian to be machine-like and 
non-human in its constitution and character ; and in this it is anti-democratic 
as well as anti-Christian. 

But is this because it is Communism, or because it has adopted Totalitarian 
and mechanical means for its fulfilment ? The attempt was made to set up, 
without preparation, a definite, ready-made scheme of Communistic society, 
but Communism cannot be ready made on such a scale; the minds and 
hearts of men must first be shaped to it. And because they were not so 
shaped it had to employ methods of violence, and, eventually, to sacrifice 
some of its early aims. It had repudiated vital requirements of the human 
mind and heart ; it had left religious and spiritual needs unsatisfied ; it had 
established itself by force and not by love: 

And again, under a system of dictatorship, Communism has slipped into 
the Nazi vice of personal worship of the ruler. The worship of one God, the 
ruler and Father of all mankind, as near to each soul as to the whole world, 
allows of no pagan adoration of man any more than of the adoration of man- 
made idols. 

And so there are features of existing Communism that have made the 
term suspect to the Christian as to the democratic mind; and the fact is 
that no truly Communistic society has yet come into existence. 

And so Christianity and Communism are at logger-heads, and yet they 
are both seeking a human end; the salvation of humanity, for the Com- 
munist on earth only, for the Christian in heaven as well. They are struggling 
for the possession of humanity, and they are struggling because they love 
humanity. They both love humanity too well to accept the decision of 
Solomon and be contented with a half. Christianity—and, again, I would 
like this word to comprise all spiritual religion, all religion whose aim is the 
spiritual welfare of the human soul—is emphatic in her claim to teach and 
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train and strengthen and comfort the whole human race; her ideal is the 
salvation of every human soul; and she definitely refuses to be excluded 
from any human domain. 

Communism is just as greedy ! Its aim is to spread the message throughout 
the earth, and though it has not the same regard for every human soul, it aims 
at the capture of all mankind throughout the length and breadth of the earth. 

Cannot these two great aims be united ? Cannot these two great forces 
cease to quarrel over the sore afflicted human race, and unite to heal its wounds 
and set it on the path of peace ? 


AFTER THE WAR. 


When Russia and England meet after the war let us not go our several 
ways, as though we knew each other no longer. We have much to learn on 
both sides. For the first time we, in England, shall be in close contact with 
a land that has boldly embraced the Communistic ideal ; and Russia, on her 
side, will be in touch with our conception of personal liberty and value, and 
also, I trust, with our faith, as a country, in Christianity. 

Russia’s lesson to us will be that social progress cannot be achieved from 
the arm-chair; that sacrifices must be made, and must be imposed if not 
willingly made. She can teach us to cut out the dead wood, and to cast a 
withered past—not a still living past—behind us, 

Our lesson to her will be that much can be achieved without compulsion ; 
that the new world is not for one class or another, but for all; that even the 
rich and high-born are human ; that it is not by extermination of any class 
that the values of life are preserved ; that the individual is not a cog in the 
great machine, but a live factor of a live society ; that coercion is in itself 
evil, and only justifiable in extreme emergency. 

Russia has made a great experiment, and we know now that Russians are 
willing to die for its fulfilment. From that experiment we can learn not only 
things to be avoided but also things to be achieved. It would be very unfor- 
tunate if the so-called ‘‘ Communists” of this country (so-called, I say, 
because I maintain that there is no true political Communism yet in existence) 
should assume the position of hosts, as though they only could appreciate the 
Russian message. And their appreciation will fall mostly on points of 
division rather than union with Christian and democratic ideas. For Bol- 
shevism is, in its way, a religion, for where there are sacrifice and service 
there are the elements of religion. Hence we need not only to tolerate, but 
even to revere certain qualities of the Bolshevist cult. If we are to get the 
inestimable good that can one day spring from this unexpected alliance then 
Christians and democrats must open mind and heart; must be prepared to 
learn as well as to teach. 

And I think that the lesson of Christianity to us both will be that, not 
only are men not perfect, but that human nature as we know it, is not wholly 
perfectible ; and that our ideal society—call it Communistic or Socialistic 
or Democratic, or what you will—cannot be brought on earth save by a long 
process of discipline and self-sacrifice ; that some compulsion may have to 
be exercised, but the true motive power can only be love. 


M. D. M. PETRE. 


LONDON. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD AND THE FALL 
OF FRANCE. 


HAMILTON FYFE. 


PREDICTIONS about the fate of nations have seldom been fulfilled. As to the 
French nation prophets have been curiously wrong. Gibbon said soon after 
the Revolution of 1789 that many years must elapse before France could 
recover any vigour, or resume her position among the Powers of Europe. 
Within a very few years France was the dominating European Power and 
remained so for a decade. 

After the war of 1870 Disraeli wrote: “‘ I cannot see any prospect of the 
revival of France as a military puissance. She is more likely to be partitioned 
than to conquer Europe again.”” Nevertheless before the end of the century 
the French built up, without aggressive intention, an army more powerful 
than before. They fought a long war and for some time after it ended were 
again the dominating Power in Europe. Their trade also increased rapidly 
to a higher point than it had reached at any earlier time. Materially and 
militarily the French have shown surprising resilience. 

But there is on record one prophecy which has come lamentably true. 
Rather more than fifty years ago Matthew Arnold at the height of his fame as 
social essayist and poet foretold the downfall of France. Foretold with 
extraordinary foresight and accuracy just what has been happening under 
our eyes. France, he said, is suffering from a dangerous and perhaps fatal 
disease. 


“If the disease goes on and increases, then things will go from bad 
to worse with her. She will more and more lose her powers of soul and 
spirit, her intellectual productiveness, her skill in counsel, her formidable- 
ness as a foe, her value as an ally.” 


Has any prediction as to the future of a State ever been so exactly and 
so tragically justified ? ‘“‘ Her value as an ally!” That touches us nearly. 
“* How little formidable as a foe!” This will be a theme during centuries 
to come for military writers discussing the novel mechanised tactics of 1940, 
as the New Model of Cromwell and the shock tactics of his cavalry are still 
discussed to-day. 

As to “ soul and spirit,” no fresh voice of power in France (since that of 
Anatole France had begun to be heard already) has proclaimed noble thought, 
stirring aspirations, pity or scorn, during the fifty years or so since Matthew 
Arnold wrote his warning and spoke it as part of a lecture in New York. In 
the intellectual sphere no poets, no dramatists of the first class have been 
produced ; only one great historian, Halévy, who was already at work in 
the eighties ; no novelist or short story writer to compare with Chekov or 
O. Henry, Dreiser, Galsworthy or Bennett ; no politician who can be ranked 
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with Lenin, Masaryk, Joseph Chamberlain, Lloyd George, or either of the 
Roosevelts. 

In one respect only has Arnold been proved wrong. He argued that it 
was ‘‘ the moral failure of unsound majorities ” which destroyed States. He 
held that all majorities were ‘‘ unsound ” and could be saved, if at all, only 
by “‘ remnants ” (an expression he borrowed from Isaiah). He blamed the 
mass of the French nation for the canker which he discovered in it. He 
should rather have blamed a small minority. 

What were the symptoms of the disease he discovered eating away the 
vigour of the country ? He dwelt chiefly on the character of popular novels, 
plays and periodicals. These proved, he said, that the readers of the novels 
and newspapers, the spectators at the plays, were under a malign influence. 
That influence he called Lubricity, a word akin to lubricate, originally 
denoting smoothness, which had become a synonym for lewdness. That 
again is an expression seldom used now. ‘‘ Lewd ” is defined by the dictionary 
as “ lustful, unchaste.”’ 

Arnold recalled the question asked by the Town Clerk of Ephesus : 
‘* What man is there that knoweth not how that the city of the Ephesians 
is a worshipper of the great goddess Diana?” He himself asked: ‘‘ What 
man is there that knoweth not the city of the French is a worshipper of the 
great goddess Lubricity ?’’ And then he offered as an alternative the Greek 
word Aselgeia, which is used in the New Testament. 


‘“* That goddess has always been a sufficient power amongst mankind, 
and her worship was generally supposed to need restraining rather than 
encouraging. But here is now a whole popular literature, nay, and art 
too, in France at her service: stimulations and suggestions by her and 
to her meet one at every turn.” 


That, Arnold asserted, was disastrous. ‘‘ The worship of this goddess is 
against nature, human nature, and it is ruin.”” He declared the consequences 
of deliberate and habitual lustfulness to be “ an unsettling and weakening of 
the powers of the understanding as well as the rendering of the heart 
thoroughly corrupt.” Carlyle observed this also: ‘* A lewd being has fatally 
lost the aroma of his existence and become caput mortuum in regard to the 
higher functions of intelligence and morality.” 

What they meant is clear. They were not denouncing lapses due to 
overmastering desire. They had in mind frequent and artificial provocations 
of lustfulness. In France Arnold saw that Press, drama and fiction combined 
to produce these. Those who know the history of France during the past 
half century will mournfully agree that he was right when he said of this 
vice that 


“* once admitted and fostered, it eats like a canker, and with difficulty 
can ever be brought to let go its hold again, but for ever tightens it. 
Hardness and insolence come in its train; an insolence which grows 
until it ends by exasperating and alienating everybody; a hardness 
which grows until the man at last can scarcely take pleasure in anything 
outside the service of his goddess, except cupidity and greed, and cannot 
be touched with emotion by any language except fustian.” 
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The French who had to deal with Germans after the 1918 armistice were 
too often insolent and hard. Foch himself was. In Rumania, when some of 
them were sent in 1916 to help with technical military services, they were 
quickly unpopular, though I had seen the Rumanians welcome them “ almost 
as brothers.” The dislike felt for the French by many British people in the 
"twenties was provoked by the same unpleasant qualities. 

Far worse were the cupidity and greed which led numbers of Frenchmen 
to sell information which may have been useful to the Nazis when the time 
came, and which at any rate was bought in the belief that it would be. A 
number of these traitors, army officers and others, were discovered and tried. 
The facts were well known. According to a writer who has studied them 
carefully : 


“France, one might say without fear of contradiction, was rotten. 
For one case that came to light a duzen more remained undiscovered.” 
—S. T. Felstead in Intelligence (Hutchinson, 1941). 


Equally “ rotten” was the state of the political world. The Staviski 
scandal showed that. Also the leniency with which the Cagoulard con- 
spirators were treated. ‘“‘ Nobody could be put on trial,” it was said at the 
time, ‘‘ because everybody implicated knew something about somebody which 
kept him safe.” The corruption of the Press was notorious. The idea that 
any politician could be honest was laughed at (though some were). 

Finally, that fraud of the emotions, self-deceptive perhaps, which makes 
men indulge in the sort of sentiment that stung Dr Johnson into calling 
patriotism ‘ the last refuge of a scoundrel” and Sir Peter Teazle into his 
famous ‘‘ Damn your sentiment ! ” was rife in France. Arnold satirised the 
French public speaker’s 


** fine sentiments about his dignity and his honour and his heart, about 
the dignity and the honour and the heart of France and his adoration 
of her; grandiose phrases about the spectacle offered in France of the 
ideal for our race, of the coming into flower of the choicest blossoms of 
humanity.” 


No one believed in the sincerity of such rhodomontade. Anatole France 
made fun of it with bitter enjoyment. Phrases of this order could be, and 
were, turned on up to the very hour of the collapse and petition for peace. 

That Arnold was right in his diagnosis of the disease and his prognosis as 
to the course it was likely to take, with the consequences that would follow, 
can hardly be doubted. Whether Adler and his school of psycho-analysts 
were right or wrong in believing that every natural impulse ought to be 
followed, it is certain that to excite impulses in order to enjoy the pleasure 
of satisfying them is disastrous to health, to intellect, to “ soul and spirit’ 
to moral fibre, and to masculine vigour. 

Those who use artificial stimulants to hunger end by digging their graves 
with their teeth. More ghastly are the results of applying excitation to sexual 
desire. Some of these have been stated in Arnold’s words. Others are 
inability to concentrate mental effort, difficulty in distinguishing between 
important and trivial issues; selfishness, fickleness in friendship; and of 
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course in the end impotence, following a long period through which unnatural 
provocation (among others those which Arnold described) have been neces- 
sary. Kuprin, the Russian novelist, drew attention to such books as Mirabeau’s 
Journal d’une Femme de Chambre, of which enormous numbers were sold, 
and said that when writers of talent and reputation wrote such books, “ the 
state to which a nation can sink through rosserie (lubricity) is made luridly 
plain and painful.” 

Such a publication as La Vie Parisienne, now defunct, I believe, served 
no other purpose than to supply what are called aphrodisiacs. All the French 
satirical papers contained a good deal of the same sort of thing. Plays and 
novels dwelt almost exclusively on the side of life which is concerned with 
sexual relations. It was plain to anyone who looked deeper than the surface 
that the French, for whom these and other stimuli were concocted, stood in 
need of such assistance. For some reason they were not functioning 
naturally. 

The reason was that among certain classes of the nation provocatives 
were in use among men from an early age. Boys were encouraged to begin 
their vie amoureuse when they were far too young. Not merely to follow now 
and then a passing fancy, but to form a habit which weakened their vitality 
before it had fully developed, with the result that it never did develop in 
many of them. 

Arnold traced the growth of this habit among a number of Frenchmen— 
he said wrongly the great mass—to the triumph in France of the Gaulish or 
Gallic and Latin elements over the Teutonic. The Gauls were quick, gallant 
and gay, peu serieuax, self-centred, self-satisfied. 


“Then came the Roman conquest, and from this we get a new 
personage the Gallo-Latin, with the Gaulish qualities for a basis, but 
with Latin order, reason, lucidity added, and also Latin sensuality. 
Finally we have the Frankish conquest and the Frenchman. The 
Frenchman proper is the Gallo-Latin with Frankish or Germanic qualities 
added and infused. No mixture could be better. The Germans have 
plenty of faults, but in this combination they seem not to have taken 
hold ; the Germans seem to have given of their seriousness and honesty 
to the conquered Gallo-Latin, and not of their brutality. And medieval 
France, which exhibits the combination and balance of Gaulish quickness 
and gaiety with Latin rationality and German seriousness, offers to our 
view the soundest and the most attractive stage perhaps in all French 
history.” 


There is obscenity in Rabelais, in the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, in the 
medieval tales collected by Balzac (Contes Drolatiques). But this is not 
meant to be provocative, nor is it. Not until the eighteenth century was about 
half over did the feature which later came to be thought of as characteristic 
of French literature display itself. A sniggering suggestiveness checks now 
and again our enjoyment of Candide. This was passed on by Voltaire to a 
whole school of writers including, one must regretfully admit, Anatole 
France, and influencing in some degree even a philosophic moralist like 
Renan. 

Arnold explained the change from Rabelaisian delight in dirtiness to the 
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worship of lubricity by suggesting that the serious Teutonic strain in the 
French had been worked out. 


‘“* The Germanic steadiness and seriousness gave way more and more ; 
the Gaulish salt, the Gaulish gaiety, quickness, sentiment, and socia- 
bility, the Latin rationality, prevailed more and more, and they had the 
field nearly to themselves.” 


By the middle of the nineteenth century, it seemed to Arnold, the Gaulish 
and Latin elements had “‘ quite got the upper hand ’’; to this he attributed 
the canker which was eating through the nation. More likely does it seem 
to-day that the Latin stock, on which several nations were built, is now 
exhausted. The canker is now seen to be affecting other Latin nations— 
the Italians especially ; the Spanish in a lesser, but still formidable degree ; 
the Rumanians. In each of these the chief symptom of decay is the same— 
excessive stimulation on the sexual side, beginning too early, producing the 
results already set out, and leaving its victims worn out when they should be 
at their fullest capacity and vigour. 

Where Arnold went astray was in supposing that the disease which he, 
a mere literary man, perceived, and which statesmen, journalists, historians, 
students of social science, did not notice, affected the mass of the population. 
It did, in fact, attack only a small part. The majority which he considered 
‘““ unsound ” was little influenced by the evil to which he pointed. Its 
ravages were seen only amongst a minority. The illusion that this minority 
was “ the French nation ” was created because it stood for France in the eyes 
of the world. 

It was a minority in which were included the writers who set forth 
“* French opinions and ideals,” the politicians who framed French policy,} 
the painters, sculptors, architects, who produced French art. The mass of 
the nation had no share in these activities; took little interest in them 
Wherever in the mass there grew up a man with more than common intel- 
lectual quickness or imaginative ability, he was able to pass without much 
difficulty into the minority ; its ideas and habits he adopted and passed on 
to his children. Though not cut off socially, as happens in England, from 
relatives on farms or small holdings, in factories, shipyards or mines, he felt 
a great gulf yawn between his view of life and theirs. By the disease which 
ravaged him they were not infected. They lived according to nature. From 
the canker caused by stimulating one part of human vigour at the expense 
of the rest they were free. 

Whenever a nation has gone to pieces, wherever history records the 
“* degeneration of a rave,” we find that it was the small part that provided 
ideas and ruled, the minority, the “‘ remnant,” to use Arnold’s (Isaiah’s) 
expression, which first lost its mental firmness and poise, then, as a result, 
its moral stability, its capacity to govern, its grip on permanent values and 
realities; and so, finally, collapsed. Probably the cause so plainly per- 
ceptible in France—lack of vital force due to over-excitation and sexual 


1 Reynaud was reputed to be among the best of these, yet, according to the former 
editor of the Petit Parisien, M. Elie Bois, his mistress, Mme. de Portas, declared frantically 
that he ( po ype: must give up, = must be an armistice, he could not go on! Sucha 
spectacle stirs contemptuous 
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exercise—has been present in other cases of national downfall. Or again, a 
State which has broken down through the incompetence of its élite may 
divide into parts, each of which becomes a fresh unit of government. 

What will happen to France, to Italy, to Spain, we cannot tell. Nor is 
it my object now to enquire. What I am concerned with is the cause of their 
weakness, and to urge that we shall guard ourselves against a like danger. 

We have had during the past twenty years or so a disagreeably large 
increase in the evidences of Aselgeia worship in Britain. Especially has the 
number of novels which would formerly have been rejected by any publisher 
as obscene or pornographic grown year by year till now there is nothing one 
may not find in a book, while on the stage there is a similar disregard for 
what used to be called “ the limits of decency.” 

Frequent protest against the overstepping of these limits in variety 
theatres has been made in the Popular Press by writers far from Puritanical. 
Smut is looked for by those who provide cheap entertainment for the masses 
as an element in their programmes that is certain to attract. There is always 
a fairly large proportion of the common herd which likes smut. Few care 
to show that they dislike it. Until a few years ago what is called public 
opinion kept the stage clean. There was a general feeling, even among the 
smutty-minded, that uncleanliness wouldn’t do. 

A general feeling against it exists still, but it has lost the power it had. 
A small number, a minority, have beaten down that power and laid the way 
open to floods of suggestiveness, sometimes positive filth. How can this have 
happened ? 

It has happened because the mass of people, though they are, as I have 
said, ‘‘ sound,”’ are also sheep-like. They follow wherever resolute leadership 
is given. They have no opinions ; they sway this way or that, according to 
the influences brought to bear upon them. When the decent few were the 
more vociferous and active, public opinion agreed with them. Now the wind 
blows from another quarter; the smutty-minded have infected the public 
with their view. 

The same has happened in the book world. Chiefly to blame for the 
increased laxity here are publishers, among them some who pride themselves 
on being heirs to an honourable tradition and others who came later in the 
field but professed to ‘“‘ hold high the banner of the ideal.” It is hard to 
understand how these men can scatter among all sorts and conditions of 
readers books containing language, discussions and descriptions they would 
not tolerate in their homes. If they are asked about it, they shrug their 
shoulders. ‘‘ Times change,” they say, ‘‘ and we must change with them,” 
which, by the way, was not the meaning of the Latin aphorism. The truth 
is that they know a public exists for such garbage and are willing to supply it. 

Authors of established reputation seldom descend so low. The worst of 
the books are by writers unknown before, who seldom get more than a few 
published, and then fade back into obscurity. It is generally agreed that 
James Joyce was more than half-crazy and that D. H. Lawrence’s outbreaks 
of obscenity were caused by distressing physical conditions. In any case 
they were not responsible for the display of Ulysses and Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover in the windows of shops in Continental cities, with wrappers round 
them stating that their sale was forbidden in Britain, 
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It was a mistake to ban these books. It is always a mistake to attack 
any publication which seeks to attract readers by lubricity. The most 
damaging treatment is silence. If they are not talked about, they are not 
read, they do not sell. Probably publishers would then decline to accept 
more. Soon more would not be written. If any were, they would not get 
into print. Attacking them increases their number. 

I see in a London newspaper that “‘ the war has brought about a great 
change in British authorship ” and that “ you see openly sold now ‘raw’ 
novels that a few years ago would have raised an outcry ” (Daily Herald, 
January 16, 1941). This I can confirm from my own observation. Novels 
which proclaim by their covers and jackets the order to which they belong 
are put forward to attract attention. The sale of one of the “ rawest ” has 
passed 200,000 copies. Aselgeia is not merely tolerated ; she is encouraged. 

That is a bad sign. There are always plenty of worshippers ready to bow 
the knee to her if they are given opportunities. All who know what are the 
consequences of such worship should combine to prevent those opportunities 
being multiplied and made easier. Their motto might be: Remember 
France. 

HAMILTON FYFE. 


LONDON. 








THE TRIUMPH OF PESSIMISM. 


ALFRED COBBAN, M.A., Pux.D., 
Reader in Modern French History, University College, London. 


Benn the literature, art, ethics, philosophy, in fact the whole practical 
and theoretical activity of an age or civilisation, there is implicit some par- 
ticular world-outlook or philosophy of life. This is often not present con- 
sciously to the minds of those who nevertheless base their whole thought and 
action on its presuppositions. Such a world-outlook, or Weltanschauung, 
may be classified according to various principles, and among these one of the 
most fundamental is the distinction between the optimistic and the pessi- 
mistic interpretations of the world. 

On the whole the world-outlook of Western civilisation has been optimistic, 
but it is quite possible for a civilisation to take a fundamentally pessimistic 
view of life. By pessimism we mean, roughly, an attitude of mind which 
condemns the process of human life, regarding it as essentially evil both in 
its nature and its end. The medixval outlook was conditionally pessimistic, 
but fundamentally optimistic; for while it regarded this life as a time of 
trial, and human nature as vitiated by Original Sin, it also took the trials 
and torments of this wicked world as a necessary stage in the process of 
salvation. The end, therefore, was good. After the rise of humanism in the 
Renaissance the optimistic interpretation came to prevail even for life in this 
world, and optimism rose to its climax in the eighteenth century. But at 
the end of the century a contrary current of pessimism made its appearance ; 
it was to become one of the outstanding characteristics of European thought 
during the next century and a half.. In more recent times it has developed 
into a widespread cynicism, an abandonment of general ethical principles, 
and a rejection of the established values of Western civilisation in favour of 
what has been called, in one of those phrases that make history, a revolution 
of destruction. 

The pessimistic outlook of recent times is certainly not new: pessimism 
has been a marked feature of the development of romantic thought since the 
end of the eighteenth century. Implicit in romantic theory from Rousseau 
to Dostoevsky, it became explicit in the world of practice in our own times. 
The creative spirit of the great romantics turned in the end, like the volcanic 
glow under the Wagnerian Nibelungenlied, to a consuming fire; the struggle 
and torment of Sturm und Drang found peace in death. 

The pessimism of many of the greatest writers and thinkers of the nine- 
teenth century is in striking opposition to the confident optimism of the 
previous age. It forms an equally remarkable contrast to the concrete achieve- 
ments of the period. The former of these two contradictions, however, helps 
to explain the latter. It may be suggested that the practical life of one age 
tends to reflect in the political and economic sphere the theoretical achieve- 
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ments of the previous age. This statement, we are aware, cannot stand 
without qualification, and the prevailing trend of thought would be to assert 
precisely the opposite. But it can hardly be denied in this particular case 
that such theorists as Locke and Montesquieu, Diderot, Voltaire, Adam 
Smith, Bentham, anticipated and even in a sense laid the foundations of 
nineteenth-century progress, by the extent of which their achievement is 
most fairly judged. 

It is sometimes suggested that the optimism of the eighteenth century 
was a shallow, surface phenomenon, the belief of the mere worldling that all 
is for the best in the best of possible worlds. But the greater eighteenth- 
century thinkers were not unaware of man’s weakness or of the defects of 
their society; they were far from contented with things as they were. 
Diderot’s Neveu de Rameau is as disillusioned an exposure of the degradation 
into which human nature can fall as any modern author could easily provide. 
The early superficial optimism of Voltaire was given a severe shock by the 
earthquake of Lisbon, and the author of Candide cannot be accused of ignor- 
ance of the darker aspects of human life. Yet Diderot can view the wastrel 
he portrays with a sympathetic eye, and the conclusion that Voltaire draws 
at the end of his short history of the folly and wickedness of mankind is not 
really a pessimistic one. I] faut cultiver notre jardin: the nineteenth century 
took him literally and followed his advice, not without success. 

The intellectual roots of the twentieth century are very different. The 
modern mind is essentially the romantic mind, and it begins with the first 
man in whom the romantic spirit shines through clearly, Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau. In Rousseau, although the infectious optimism of his age was 
continually asserting itself, there was a more personal strain of pessimism, 
which provided the model for romantic gloom, and foreshadowed the deeper 
and more tragic outlook of some of the greatest minds of the nineteenth 
century. 

The first stage of the pessimistic movement we may pass over rapidly. 
Romantic melancholy had no great significance. Sturm und Drang, with its 
conventions of murder and sudden death, eternal friendships and swift 
betrayals, of revolt against social bonds, conflict of loyalties, and insoluble 
dilemmas, achieved melodrama rather than tragedy. Byronic lawlessness, 
the revolt of Cain against judgement, defiance of the powers of good, remained 
a pose and never became a philosophy of life. Ossianic thunders were a piece 
of stage-craft that was soon exposed. The nostalgia of Saint-Pierre and 
Chateaubriand was sincere enough, but it only led back to the Catholic Church 
and the Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres. The Blue Flower of romanticism 
withered in the salons and literary circles of reactionary France and Germany. 
Victor Hugo was left to proclaim the romantic faith to an unromantic 
generation, one too concerned with material gain to worry much about 
spiritual loss. Literary romanticism, in fact, exercised an extensive rather 
than a profound effect on the European mind. 

It was the philosophers and not the poets who brought back the tragic 
sense of life. To a certain extent the philosopher who began the whole process 
was the cheerful, common-sense Scotsman, David Hume, for it was Hume 
who undermined the foundations on which the eighteenth century had built 
up its view of the world. The great significance of Hume in the history of 
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European thought is now generally recognised. The essence of his philosophy 
was the conviction that the fundamental beliefs of mankind could not be 
established intellectually by the methods of Cartesian philosophy. He did 
not therefore deny them, but concluded, ‘“‘So much the worse for Carte- 
sianism.” Similarly he overthrew, and with even greater ease, the current 
Lockian empiricism. Locke had asserted that all our ideas come from the 
outside world by way of sense data. Hume pertinently asked how in this 
case we could distinguish a true from a false idea, and answered—only because 
we can believe it. He concentrated his attention in particular on the diffi- 
culties presented by the conception of causality, and gave reasons for holding 
that although it is essential to coherent thought about the world, it is none 
the less not susceptible of rational proof. The basic assumptions on which 
we conduct our lives, he concluded, cannot be established by philosophical 
argument : they must be based, therefore, on feeling or belief, not on reason. 

In the field of morals Hume’s critique was equally destructive of accepted 
ideas. He could find no rational basis for moral action : he does not therefore 
resort to the moral scepticism of a Mandeville, but concludes similarly that 
the basis of moral behaviour must lie elsewhere than in the reason. Thus 
Hume denies the claims of reason both in metaphysics and in morals, though 
it must be noted that he interprets reason in rather a limited sense. His last 
word is that ‘* Reason is, and ought only to be, the slave of the passions, and 
can never pretend to any other office than to serve and obey them.” 

From Hume it would be possible to pass directly to some of the most 
important. developments of contemporary philosophical thinking. But the 
European mind failed to see the positive aspects of Hume’s scepticism, took 
it to represent a purely destructive criticism, and sought a way round it. 
Kant provided one by refusing to admit the validity of Hume’s premises. 
Objective reality, the thing-in-itself, he agreed, lay outside the scope of the 
human intellect. But the human mind remained. It could not deny its own 
existence. Let it reconcile itself to the limitations imposed by its own nature. 
We must accept the inescapable fact that it can only know reality through 
the medium of its own operations, and seek for truth and goodness therein. 
Of the relation of our mental processes to ultimate truth and absolute good- 
ness we can know nothing and should cease to trouble our heads with such 
vain speculations. 

Already, it will be seen, the thin edge of pessimism has been inserted, but 
Kant himself was too much a man of his century to press it home. The 
structure of his thought was new but its content was old. When he looked 
into his mind he discovered therein the values that the optimistic, eighteenth- 
century world-outlook had already implanted, and it did not occur to him 
that subsequent thinkers might deduce radically different conclusions from 
their subjective enquiry. 

On the foundation laid by Kant, Hegel created a great and comprehensive 
philosophical system, in the dialectical evolution of which all reality was 
encompassed. All reality past and present, that is, for the future did not 
enter into Hegel’s philosophy. The subjective character of Kantian thought 
had been disguised but not destroyed by Hegel, and from this subjective 
element it logically followed that the development of reality was bound to 
come to an end with the mind that thought it. The progress of the dialectic 
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culminated and ended in the Hegelian exposition of the nature of the Absolute. 
With Hegel history concluded, and it only remained for the philosopher to 
sit in judgement upon it. ‘‘ The owl of Minerva only takes to flight when 
the shades of twilight have already fallen.” 

Hidden under the complacency of Hegelian idealism the principle of 
pessimism was at work. The decisive step, however, was taken by the 
professed philosopher of pessimism, Schopenhauer. Starting from the 
Kantian belief that the thing-in-itself is unknowable, he holds that, ‘‘ How- 
ever much we investigate, we can never reach anything but images and names. 
We are like a man who goes round a castle seeking in vain for an entrance, 
and sometimes sketching the facades.” 

But while Kant, living in the eighteenth century, had believed that the 
world of phenomena that we know is essentially rational and good, Schopen- 
hauer took it to be irrational and evil, because a transient and unreal world. 


‘Every individual, every human being and his course of life, [he 
writes], is but another short dream of the endless spirit of nature, of the 
persistent will to live ; is only another fleeting form, which it carelessly 
sketches on its infinite page, space and time; allows to remain for a 
time so short that it vanishes into nothing compared with these, and 
then obliterates to make new room.” 


The highest good is to escape for ever from these shadows that surrounds us. 


‘* How blessed the life of a man must be whose will is silenced not 
merely for a moment, as in the enjoyment of the beautiful, but for ever. 
. . . Life and its forms now pass before him as a fleeting illusion, as a 
light norming dream before half-waking eyes, the real world already 
shining through it so that it can no longer deceive.” 


At the same time as Schopenhauer was leading philosophy towards 
absolute pessimism, romantic thought, as we have seen, was moving in the 
same direction on more purely emotional grounds. Romantic pessimism also 
finds its most intense development in Germany. Many illustrations of it 
might be given, but the Hymns to the Night of Novalis afford as good an 
illustration as one could wish of the ecstatic cult of pessimism that was 
growing up in romantic literature. Night, love and death are the constant 
themes of Novalis, invoked in a mixed spirit of eroticism and religion. 


“My whole being awakes. I am thine and thou art mine. Night 
has aroused me to life and manhood. Consume my earthly frame, draw 
me into deeper and closer union, and may our bridal night endure for 
ever. . . . I know when the last day shall come—when Light no longer 
shall be scared by Night and love: then slumber shall not cease, and 
existence shall become an endless dream.” 


The erotic undercurrent and the mystical conclusion of all this are both 
curiously anticipatory of Schopenhauer. 

At first the strong dose of pessimism that had been injected into the 
Western mind proved ineffective. Gradually, however, its influence began 
to be felt, like the effects of a slow-working but potent drug, spreading ever 
wider and deeper until it had profoundly affected the whole structure of 
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Western thought. It-is not necessary here to follow the process step by step. 
Philosophers like Nietzsche and von Hartmann, theology in the person of 
Kierkegaard, music with Wagner and Chopin, writers like Pushkin, Leopardi, 
Ibsen, Tolstoi, Dostoevsky, all contributed to the ever-swelling current of 
pessimistic thought. Literature by the end of the century was submerged 
under the mounting wave of depression. In writers such as Baudelaire and 
Verlaine, Maupassant, Swinburne, Wilde, Tchehov, d’Annunzio, the smell of 
decay was strong. Hardy, Mann, Wassermann, Gorki, Céline raise the green 
sickness of the fin de siécle sometimes to the point of tragedy, and carry it on 
to our own day, while Spengler popularised the pessimistic outlook in the 
form of a grandiose historical system. 

Of the existence and scope of the pessimistic movement there can be no 
doubt. But what is the explanation of it, for what we have given so far has 
been a description but not an explanation? Indeed, has it any explanation, 
or is it merely a great historical movement that the historian must record 
without attempting to understand its causes ? Let us consider a few possible 
explanations, since the examination of erroneous theories is not infrequently 
the best way of arriving at a true one. 

In the modern world the power of the churches and the general influence 
of the religious outlook on the world has undoubtedly declined. Is pessimism 
the result of thus discarding the prop that the human mind has hitherto 
possessed in religion? Man, it may be said, cannot stand alone. Left to 
himself, and deprived of the hope that religion offers him, he becomes the 
victim of despair. This is a tempting theory : it provides a simple explanation 
and an easy remedy. It is so facile a solution, in fact, that it arouses one’s 
suspicions. 

The first difficulty to be noted in this hypothesis is that the Enlightenment 
of the eighteenth century, in which the optimistic world-view reached its 
height, was itself marked by a strong hostility to religious institutions, and 
is certainly not famous for its religious feeling. On the other hand, many of 
the greatest minds of nineteenth-century pessimism were profoundly religious. 
Rousseau, who stands at the beginning of the whole development, was not 
himself an adherent of any church, but he had, it has been said, rounded the 
Cape of infidelity and was steering back to the faith of his fathers. Hegel, in 
his philosophical theory, came very close to erecting a religious system of his 
own. The inspiration of Schopenhauer was drawn in part from the classics 
of Hindu religion. 

Bearing such facts in mind it would be possible to argue that the pessimism 
of nineteenth-century thought was the result not of the loss but of the 
recovery of religious feeling. An association between a religious attitude of 
mind and pessimism would indeed not be unnatural, for the condemning of 
this life, which is the essence of the pessimistic world-outlook, normally arises 
from a consciousness of its imperfections compared with some other-worldly 

standard. On the whole, however, we are hardly justified in concluding that 
the pessimistic trend of modern thought is to be attributed either to the loss 
or to the recovery of the religious outlook. 

The common feature in both hypotheses may have more truth in it. We 
have suggested that pessimism may arise because of a conflict between the 
ideal and the actual. Considered in relation to individual psychology, the 
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typical situation which produces an attitude of absolute pessimism is that of 
feeling in an impasse, caught as it were like rats in a trap, with inexorable 
fate slowly closing in, and no way of escape, no possibility even of putting up 
a serious fight. There may have been something like this in the mind of the 
Western world, to explain why the pessimistic outlook was acceptable to 
such large sections of its intellectual and literary classes, for such an impasse 
is the natural result of an apparently insoluble conflict between irreconcilable 
facts or principles. 

Now what conflict can be discovered in nineteenth-century society ? The 
obvious one is that between the optimistic world-view inherited from the 
eighteenth century, along with the hopes of material advance offered by 
scientific and industrial development, and the general spread of liberal and 
humanitarian ideals, on the one hand, and the actual political and economic 
realities of reaction, unemployment, class struggle, war and revolution, on 
the other. This dichotomy certainly helped to bring about the downfall of 
the optimistic outlook ; but it does not solve our problem, for it has still to 
be proved that it is not a result rather than a cause, especially since the 
seeds of the pessimistic outlook had been sown at the end of the eighteenth 
century, before this particular conflict had developed. 

There is a more deeply seated cleavage in the modern mind, which goes 
back beyond the nineteenth century to the very beginnings of the romantic 
movement. The essential principles of romantic thought can be summed up 
in the terms, primitivism and subjectivism,—back to nature and back to 
human nature. The most marked features of the development of modern 
society, on the contrary, have been an increasingly complex and “ artificial ” 
social life, and an increasing reduction of the individual to a mere unit in a 
vast industrial system. The more Western man sought for nature, the 
farther away his society moved from the natural and the unsophisticated. 
At the same time, the more intensely subjective his thought became, the 
more he lost confidence in his individual initiative. There seems to be some- 
thing about the mechanical, regimented life of the vast masses in the great 
industrial states that is peculiarly repulsive to human nature. Life in the 
Western world has become increasingly unreal and unsatisfying to the 
individual, and the further our society developed the more acute the resulting 
sense of frustration became. 

At the same time, a conflict developed not only between the ideal and the 
actual, but also within the realm of the ideal itself. The ideals which the 
nineteenth century inherited from the eighteenth, although influenced by the 
rise of subjectivism and primitivism, were still essentially rational. The final 
blow to the optimistic world-view was delivered by the rise of irrationalism. 
Reason is optimistic because it is compromising. Its aims are limited and by 
definition attainable. It is difficult to escape from the fact that reason is 
what is most peculiar to man, and that belief in reason is equivalent to belief 
in man. Pessimism is the logical consequence of unqualified irrationalism. 

The importance of this consideration arises from the fact that the primi- 
tivism and subjectivism of the romantic movement led almost irresistibly 
away from reason and faith in human nature, and therefore provided an 
appropriate setting for a pessimistic philosophy of life. Primitivism developed 
into the exaltation of emotion ; subjectivism involved the supremacy of the 
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individual will over the universal reason. Both thus tended to produce 
hostility to reason and a cult of the irrational elements in man and society. 
The romantic substitution of emotion for reason, like the philosophy of 
pessimism, found its fullest expression in German thought. ‘“* My philo- 
sophical books,”’ wrote Novalis, for instance, in 1800, “* are now at rest in my 
bookcase. I am thankful to have passed over the high peaks of pure reason, 
and to have returned to the beautiful land of sense, in which my soul and 
body live.” Kleist goes even farther in giving everything up to feeling. 
“‘ Feeling,” he writes, “‘is analogous to the idea of idealism, an absolute 
imperative ; its violation is the greatest sin, only it is not an unending abstrac- 
tion devoid of content, but an unendingly concrete, absolutely determined, 
entirely individual imperative.” 

The religious traditions of Germany provided this anti-rational move- 
ment with a peculiarly fertile soil. Catholicism and Calvinism both allowed 
a large part to the rational element in human nature. In German religion, 
however, there has long been a strong strain of mysticism and hostility to 
reason, which found full scope in Lutheranism. For Luther the heart of 
religion was the personal religious experience, with which Reason—diese 
Hure—had nothing to do: the foundations of Faith were subjective and 
non-rational. The natural tendency of Lutheran thought was for the act of 
believing to become more important than what one believed. As Treoeltsch 
puts it, the idea of faith triumphed over the content of faith. In consequence 
the rational element in religion tended to disappear. It came to be held, in 
the language of Schliermacher, the theologian of the German romantic 
movement, that “‘ the essence of religion is neither thought nor action, but 
intuition and feeling.”” The same attitude of mind is reflected in the general 
tendency of the protestant middle-classes in Germany to regard reason as 
negative and destructive, and emotion as positive and creative. Philosophy 
and religion thus united with literature to undermine the rational, optimistic 
world-outlook. 

But it may be said that the strongest tendency in nineteenth-century 
thought lay in none of these fields. The progress of science is the peculiar 
achievement of the last century, and does not this, it may be asked, contradict 
the alleged weakening of rationalism and optimism ? On the contrary, the 
development of physical, biological and psychological science in fact com- 
pleted what the first modern science, astronomy, had begun, the destruction 
of the anthropocentric view of the universe, and the dethroning of man. 
The achievements of science have robbed the universe of its meaning and made 
it now far more mysterious and terrifying than it was even for primitive man. 
We can no longer cherish the delusion that we understand anything about it. 
Humanity, in the light of nineteenth-century science, becomes the plaything 
of circumstance, surrounded by vast, irrational, inhuman forces. The glory 
of man has gone: only the brutality and the evil remain. In a world domi- 
nated by the mighty agents of unconscious power, a world in which only the 
fittest survive, the ideals that Western civilisation had nourished during the 
last 2,000 years shrivelled to nothing. 

Science thus finished what literature and philosophy had begun. The 
conclusion of the whole mental evolution that we have been tracing, as 
Nietzsche truly saw, is the advent of Nihilism, and a revolution of destruction, 
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in which the pessimistic world-outlook reaches its apogee. To attribute so 
much importance to tendencies mainly apparent in philosophy and literature 
may seem, or might have seemed a few years ago, a distortion of the true 
proportions of life. The significance of these theoretical movements is less 
open to dispute now that they are no longer a mere matter of theory, and 
Western civilisation has come within measurable distance of self-destruction. 

It would be easy to identify the whole movement that we have been 
discussing with the development of German thought and national policy, 
and to conclude therefore that the elimination of the diseased member of 
Western civilisation is all that is necessary to restore it to health and vigour. 
But the tendencies which have triumphed in the German mind are not 
peculiar to it, and if we wish to overthrow the pessimistic, irrational inter- 
pretation of life we must deal with the problem as a general one and not as a 
mere aspect of a political struggle between nations. 

It may be asked, finally, why there should be any desire on our part to 
eliminate the pessimistic Weltanschauung. We have not space to answer this 
question adequately, but must content ourselves with saying here that we 
believe it to be alien to the deepest traditions of Western civilisation and 
incompatible with its maintenance. Unless we can somehow recover a rational, 
optimistic outlook, we may write finis to the West. There is, however, no 
reason for believing such a recovery impossible or even unlikely. The mere 
fact that we are now aware of the consequences of the descent into pessimism 
and the abandonment of reason is itself a justification for hope. 

Consciousness is the first step towards the regaining of control. The 
struggle between the two opposed philosophies of life is now engaged on all 
fronts. The nations, forced to ask themselves what they are fighting for, 
have begun the process of re-thinking and re-vitalising the traditional values 
of Western civilisation. This may mean an abandonment of some of the 
strongest tendencies inherited from romantic pessimism. Primitivism may 
prove out of tune with the new age: we should be ready to put the clock on, 
but not back. An attempt at objective thought is now in many different 
fields replacing the excessive subjectivity of the no longer modern mind. If 
these trends continue, we may anticipate’that the pessimistic, irrational 
Weltanschauung will in our time cease to dominate the Western world. 


ALFRED COBBAN. 
UnivEersiIry COLLEGE, LONDON. 
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A NEW AND BETTER WORLD. 
RAY KNIGHT, 


Sometime Judicial Commissioner in Sind. 


“ Those who hold the fate of kingdoms in their hands assure us that once the blood- 
thirsty discords of the present moment have been laid aside, they will introduce a new 
order of things, based on a foundation of justice and economic settlement. But is it really 
to be a different, is it really to be (what is more important) a better world? At the end of 
this war there will be fresh pacts, fresh arrangement of international relations. Will they 
be conceived in a spirit of justice and fairness all round, or will they disastrously repeat 
our old and our recent errors ? ’—Prus XII. 


It is characteristic of the British that never for one moment have they 
doubted that the dictatorships will be defeated. Talk about our peace-aims 
began when the war was hardly ten days old, rising before long into a demand 
that the Government should forthwith proclaim the exact terms to be 
imposed upon our enemies, nor,have Germany’s tremendous conquests and 
enormously increased resources shaken this confidence in victory. It springs 
in part perhaps from sheer inability to imagine life under Gestapo rule, but 
more from a conviction that Jehovah could never suffer so terrible a disaster 
to befall his British Israelites, as most of us conceive ourselves to be in fact 
if not in name. No doubt but we are the people, but those who are now 
experiencing Gestapo rule have no such trust in Providence, and there are 
some among ourselves who feel that a similar experience would teach the 
democracies certain badly needed lessons. 

Optimism is wise as well as comforting, but the belief that our cause must 
ultimately triumph is weakened by failure to think out a plan whereby the 
peace-aims are to be secured. All are agreed as to the ideals, but no one shows 
how they can be realised. Mr Julian Huxley points out that Hitler’s New 
Order has the great advantage that it promises stability, and our alternative 
must ensure at least as much. Europe must be unified, says Dr F. H. 
Heinemann; Professor Norman Bentwich appeals to Mazzini’s principle, 
one God, one faith, one law; Dr Maxwell Garnett recommends economic 
reorganisation of the world and the instruction of all peoples in the Christian 
religion.?, No one will dissent from these admirable counsels—irreverence 
might call them pious platitudes—but they all lack the necessary sanction. 
How is Utopia to be enforced on the unwilling? Mr Julian Huxley indeed 
proposes that Britain and the United States should place their predominance 
in armament and armament potential at the general service for maintaining 
peace and order, the smaller nations undertaking to co-operate whenever 
necessary ; certainly a better plan than the creation of a vast international 
police-force, but open to the same objection. Instead of exorcising the war- 


1 Hrssert JouRNAL, July, 1941. 
2 Ibid., October, 1941. See also the eleven suggestions noticed in Mr A. C. F. Beales’ 
Catholic Church and International Order, pp. 14-17. 
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fiend, both proposals rely on his assistance. The prince of devils will not 
cast out Beelzebub, and even if Mr Huxley’s plan were agreed to by, say, 
Germany and Russia, who would guarantee fulfilment of their undertakings 
by Denmark or Latvia should the greater Powers resile from their agree- 
ment ? 

War is not as some suppose an inevitable factor in our human evolution, 
but a relatively late invention. It is hated by those very ancient folk called 
savages, who all enjoyed an adequate stability until the white man overthrew 
their simple polities and taught them greed of gain. Whether between 
individuals or nations, quarrels with recourse to violence cannot be pre- 
vented, but if humanity is to survive upon this earth, war as we have come 
to know it, the cold-blooded preparation to enslave a neighbour and seize 
upon his goods, fostered by secret treachery, contemptuous alike of plighted 
word and common decency, armed with the frightful weapons furnished by 
a science grown procuress to the lords of hell, and culminating in an orgy of 
brutality and wholesale massacre, must be made impossible. The creed of 
Weltmacht which inspires these horrors—in scientific terms the struggle for 
existence and survival of the fittest—is Satan’s own peculiar gospel. “ All 
these things will I give thee,” says the Tempter, “ all the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them, if thou wilt fall down and worship me,” and 
Germany has succumbed to the temptation. No scheme of reconstruction 
deserves consideration which does not extirpate this evil at its very roots. 

Some years ago there was published in this Journat a set of brilliant 
articles suggesting that the League of Nations should address itself to further- 
ing peace instead of threatening war.? Force should be utterly renounced, 
wrote Dr L. P. Jacks. Each several member of the League should contribute 
a small percentage of its annual military budget to a central fund—the fund 
would amount to many million pounds within a twelvemonth—which would 
be applied by skilled administrators to mitigating hardships, redressing 
grievances, and generally promoting human welfare. In particular, the 
tariffs, quotas, and other artificial hindrances to human intercourse should 
be adjusted or abolished at their economic source. Nothing has so greatly 
helped the power-addict. Once these hindrances were done away, trade 
would flow along its natural channels, and our societies, peacefully inclined 
by the very nature of society, would cease to look for profit in ruining their 
neighbours. That trade was almost at a standstill did not hinder but 
facilitated this first necessary reform, for it was easier, not harder, for the 
peaceful nations to agree upon self-sacrifice when there was so little left to 
sacrifice. All nations should be welcomed into this friendly union, especially 
Germany herself, enabling her people to escape the choice between abominable 
victory and national extinction, and join in peaceful, honourable, and 
advantageous reconciliation with their fellow peoples. This, Dr Jacks 
insisted, was the condition precedent of reconstruction, and the work should 
be undertaken now, not postponed till all had been reduced to chaos and the 
exhausted nations were no longer capable of effort. 


1 The Darwinian theory, gospel truth to Germany since the eighteen-fifties, is answer- 
able more than any other single factor for her five aggressions. 

2 The articles have been republished in book form as Co-operdtion or Coercion 
(Heinemann) and Construction Now (Dakers). 
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It is hard to understand why this sane and reasonable advice was not 
instantly adopted. Instead, it was seriously proposed that the League of 
Nations should enforce its edicts by maintaining a Franco-British-Italo- 
Greco - Turco - Swedish - Spanish - Danish - Dutch - Norwegian - Rumanian - 
Albanian - Polish - Yugoslavian - Argentino - Paraguayan - Egypto - Abyssin- 
ian - Chinese - Japanese police force, stronger and more united than the 
armies of Germany or Russia—by whom commanded, where stationed, how 
purged of patriotisms, never was explained—and the alternative could not 
even get a hearing. Had Dr Jacks’ simple plan been tried even on a small 
experimental scale and the invitation broadcast to Germany and Italy instead 
of useless arguments, Europe might perhaps have escaped her worst ordeal. 
The chances of recovery are daily growing smaller, but though France and 
other countries cannot now assist in laying this foundation of a new world- 
order, there may still be time enough to make a start. If wider co-operation 
has been made impossible, that is no reason for refusing to build on what 
remains intact by inaugurating an economically powerful alliance between 
British Commonwealth, Russia, and American United States, strong enough 
to attract the hesitating and hold out hope to our despairing enemies. 

From the first it has been recognised that the help of America is indis- 
pensable to making a new and permanently better world; indeed, they 
whose repudiation of Woodrow Wilson’s pledges contributed so greatly to 
the breakdown of the League of Nations may well regard it as an urgent duty. 
Doubtful some months ago, when the Middle West replied to the appeal by 
asking, ‘‘ Am I my brother’s keeper ? ”—a slogan of no creditable authorship 
—that help is now assured, but conditions have been so greatly worsened by 
the Nazi’s conquests that it has become impossible to hope for agreement 
with the hostile Powers. A modification of Dr Jacks’ proposals may 
therefore be suggested, perhaps impracticable, but at any rate affording a 
basis for discussion. 

Victory achieved, a Board of International Trustees—not another ham- 
strung League of Nations—representing all the major interests could be 
appointed by general consent. Supported by annual subsidies from every 
country, this body would devote itself to works of mercy, reorganising trade, 
controlling raw materials, and substituting co-operation for cut-throat 
competition. So far so good, but selfishness has struck too deeply into 
modern habits to be easily uprooted, and all would not be willing to co- 
operate. Determined opposition would be offered by corporations, trusts, 
and other private enterprise, and although the advantage of collaborating 
with so powerful an economic bloc as that of Britain, America, and Russia 
should go far towards overcoming the resistance, that would not suffice. 
The Board must have power to compel acceptance of its measures by the 
contumacious—and how can enforcement be possible without the use of 
force ? 

Disarmament comes first in every scheme, but this agreed necessity must 
be carried out on a far more thorough-going scale than that proposed by the 
Atlantic Charter. Not only the aggressor nations but—with one exception— 
all other nations must be disarmed and made incapable of arming. Peoples 


1 Special cases such as the nascent industry needing protection for a time would receive 
special consideration. 
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now peacefully inclined may turn aggressive in the future, and if war is to be 
made impossible, all nations, European, Asiatic, African, American, Aus- 
tralian—with the one exception—must be stripped alike of arms and arma- 
ment potential, stripped, that is to say, both of modern war-material and of 
the means of making it. This, of course, involves a partial surrender of 
sovereign rights by great as well as smaller Powers, but such surrender is 
implicit in any scheme of reconstruction. If two men agree that certain 
rules shall be obeyed, each pro tanto surrenders his liberty of action, and 
experience shows that neither is conscious of the sacrifice when once the 
novelty has worn off. All that is needed then is sanction for the Board’s 
authority during the transition from the old dispensation to the new, and 
the difficulty will cease to seem insuperable if it be realised that those of whom 
the sacrifice will be required will all be war-weary to the uttermost degree, 
eager to see the last of troops and tanks and diving airplanes, more than eager 
to escape the crushing burdens of taxation and conscription and return to 
normal life. So welcome a relief would be gladly bought at almost any price. 

If the Board’s authority is to have the necessary sanction, one nation 
must be exempted from disarmament, and it happens that Providence has 
given us a virtually independent nation in the United States, whose people 
are free from the ancient feuds and jealousies of Europe ; just as it gave to 
India, a miniature Europe in respect of ancient feuds and jealousies, the 
impartial British Raj. Because of this, the American enjoys a better Con- 
tinental reputation than the Englishman, whose excellent intentions, marred 
by an unfortunately patronising manner, are mistaken for hypocrisy. Fas 
est et ab hoste doceri. Nazi and other gangsterdoms have taught us how easily 
a multitude can be controlled by a handful of well-armed men, and compliance 
in essentials with the Board’s decisions could be ensured by small bodies of 
American troops under American commanders, equipped with the deadly 
appliances of modern warfare, studiously respectful of the national sovereignty 
in extraneous matters, and acting only when all other means had failed. 
These other means—withholding of the works of mercy, economic boycott, 
and the like-—-would have abundant efficacy of their own; indeed, so widely 
coveted and highly prized would be the favours at the Board’s disposal that 
the American police might never be required to act. Self-interest coupled 
with awareness of the power in reserve should be enough. In short, the Board’s 
authority would be sanctioned not by force but by a real threat of force, not 
a Sham like the imaginary polymorphous army. It is not suggested that the 
sovereignties should be denied the weapons necessary for dealing with 
criminals, suppressing disorder, and serving other public interests—truncheons, 
life-preservers, side-arms, tear-gas bombs, and perhaps a few machine-guns 
should suffice these ends—but only that the use and manufacture of the 
large-scale instruments of warfare should be forbidden. In certain troubled 
regions like the Balkans some degree of licence might be conceded to the 
quarrelsome to fight things out with sticks and stones and knives, but modern 
warfare with its panoply of horrors would be made impossible. 

How should the Board be constituted and its members chosen? These 
matters would be the natural privilege of the victorious Powers, England, 
Russia, and the U.S.A., and it only need be premised that the members 
should be few in number—not an unwieldy unworkable parliament of 
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delegates elected by a hundred different States, but some dozen men of 
known integrity, ability, and vision. Statesmanship is rare, and men of the 
required kind are not to be looked for chiefly, much less exclusively, among 
professional politicians. Some would be found among the great religious 
leaders, so foolishly forgotten by the League of Nations, others in the business 
world. Our industrial civilisation, Dr Jacks reminds us, “ has bred a type 
of man to whom others may give a blank cheque on their interests without 
the slightest fear that it will be abused, the competent and incorruptible 
trustee,” enlightened, scientifically equipped, whose help will be essential if 


the world is ever to be delivered from the malign rule of power-politics. | 


Other such men would be co-opted by the Board from countries whose affairs 
were under immediate discussion—their deliberations would of course be 
guided by the best expert knowledge in the world—and in time this nucleus 
might grow into a real League of Nations. 

Dr Jacks’ scheme has this peculiar advantage that it is a ‘* business 
proposition,” not a counsel of perfection. Self-interest would prompt 
adhesion to the economic union, and once this preliminary step were taken, 
no threat of force would be required to persuade the partner-nations to adopt 
less revolutionary reforms such as the education of their children on liberal 
lines with due chastening of patriotic self-conceit. Religious tolerance also 
would be readily conceded, but it would be neither desirable nor practicable 
to demand instruction in the tenets of one chosen faith. No two men speak 
the same language, it has been said, much less can they believe the same 
beliefs, and our Eastern religion, however admirable in precept and ideal, 
has been too deeply penetrated by Western prepossessions to prove accept- 
able to alien peoples. No solution of the problem seems possible even in our 
own country. Betrayed by the ambition of conquering Nature instead of 
conquering human nature, “ this present evil age” has fallen far below the 
level of the cultures from which it has inherited all the religions, moralities, 
and arts of life, devoting itself instead to perfecting the sciences of death ; 
with what miserable success is written broad across the face of Europe. Some 
there are who say that churchmen as well as laymen “ have need that one 
teach them again which be the first principles of the oracles of God ”—a 
preparatio evangelica—before they can commend their creed to others.? 
Be that as it may, now that the devil’s heresy of Nature red in tooth and 
claw has been confuted and science forced to recognise that the fittest to 
survive are they who help others in the struggle for existence, there is hope of 
better things, and nations led into the path of peace by economic union may 
gradually learn to set self-sacrifice higher than self-interest. 

Is the plan chimerical ? Absolute sovereignty is the one great stumbling- 
block. So long as the nations make it their ideal and strive to maintain it by 
multiplying alliances and armaments, agreement is impossible. “‘ It is 
precisely in the matter of their armed forces that sovereign States show 
themselves most sensitive and most intolerant of interference’ * Nothing 


1 Construction Now, pp. 82-3. 
* See Mr J. Middleton Murry’s scathing indictment in The Betrayal of Christ by the 


2 Co-operation or Coercion, p. xiii. Absolute sovereignty is fundamentally immoral ; 
the powers of State or ruler are always limited by human rights : The Catholic Church and 
International Order, p. 148. Mr Beales’ argument could not be bettered, but his implicit 
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could be truer, but since those words were written conditions have undergone 
so radical a change that if, as we devoutly pray, the democracies should 
triumph, statesmanship will have to deal with a radically different world— 
with peoples purged of national ambitions, sick of power-politics, sick of 
sovereignty itself. After the horrible disorder of these troubled years, the 
long-drawn agony, the suffering of evils worse than death, is it too much to 
hope that the nations will abjure the false ideal and seek a peaceful recon- 
ciliation at whatever cost to pride and self-sufficiency ? 

Should these bitter lessons prove of no avail, the case is past all cure save 
by a century of Gestapo discipline. Any alternative is better than so terrible 
a scourging. The Colonel Blimp conception of a vast international police- 
force, “* obviously futile so long as nations needing coercion are parts of the 
machinery intended to coerce them,” } was never worth a moment’s thought, 
but a control entrusted by general consent to one relatively impartial nation 
would at least avoid the difficulty that others would refuse to recognise a 
set of self-appointed guardians. America could not decline so high a compli- 
ment, and the Roman Church, pardonably indifferent to a League which 
seemed unconscious of her presence but welcomed to an honoured seat on the 
Board of International Trustees, would back the scheme with all her influence 
and great prestige. Should democracy survive this war, reconstruction must 
be undertaken by England, the United States, and Russia. Economic union 
is already more than half adopted, and for the rest, if patriotism is not enough, 
neither is complete disarmament. Absolute sovereignty must also be 
renounced, and England’s renunciation of the treasured privilege is surely 
the indispensable initial gesture. 

RAY KNIGHT. 


EASTBOURNE. 
November, 1941. 


recommendation that the Vatican should be ised as arbiter of international morals 
is little likely to be accepted by a world now so distrustful of Papal claims. Nor does Mr 
Beales make provision for the necessary sanction. 

1 Co-operation or Coercion, p. 12. 





SAMUEL ALEXANDER’S THEISM. 


PROFESSOR JOHN LAIRD, 
Aberdeen University. 


ALEXANDER was, quite certainly, a theist in his own Alexandrian way, a 
way that was never insincere. Indeed his “ nisus theory of deity,” to judge 
for instance from Mr Brightman’s Philosophy of Religion (1940), seems by 
now to have taken its place as one of the accepted types of text-book theism. 
It has almost achieved respectability, like an eccentric old friend whose ways 
have become too familiar to startle. 

A letter of Alexander’s which came to me recently in rather an odd way, 
since it was sent me by the purchaser of a pamphlet into which it had been 
gummed, gives a more personal statement than was usual with its author. 


“IT never was negative in respect of that subject [this letter runs] 
and never was even agnostic. I date from the agnostic time, but never 
subscribed to the prevailing belief (or want of belief). I daresay I may 
have expressed myself coldly (or, being younger, even scornfully) 
towards what I now call the elements of ‘ nonsense ’ in positive religions 


(I say nowadays [in private] that in spite of its manifest insufficiency I 
stick to Judaism because it contains less nonsense than the other 
religions known to me). But I think I have always been firm on the 
central point.” 


I mean to make this letter (dated 31.8.31) in some sort the text of the 
present essay, for I want to include in its scope some account of the coth 
tinuity of Alexander’s views, and of the kind of thing that he accounted 
** nonsense.” 

Among Alexander’s private papers there is one, professionally typed, on 
which he wrote in pencil “‘ Read at Oxford about 1885 ? ? to a society, James 
Bryce in the chair. First paper I wrote, I think.” Its title was “‘ Finger- 
posts to Religion,” and the substance of it was roughly as follows: The 
highroad to religion is “‘ what for want of a better name may be called the 
religious consciousness.”” It is the sense of absolute dependence, Max Miiller’s 
sense of infinity, or the like. But there are also “ finger-posts on the paths 
of science and conduct which point the way to religion,” and it was these 
little things with a big message that Alexander attempted to discuss. What 
he said was not perhaps very thrilling. “ A great intelligible world ” was, as 
one might say, paulo-post-scientific ; and he admitted that he did not have 
enough metaphysics to pass confidently from a single intelligible to a single 
intelligent universe. Similarly there were finger-posts from ethical science. 
From progress in conduct, and from the expanding moral] world that progress 
creates 
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** we go on to think of the whole world as completely used up for practical 
ends, no out of the way corner left which is not intelligible and turned 
into conduct, and we think of such an ideal of conduct, to which we strive 
to approximate and which, because it is the fulfilment of what we ought 
to be, draws us towards itself by a natural affection.” 


On the other hand, he admitted (and, I think, without much regret) that the 
ethical finger-posts to theism were a good deal more ambiguous than the 
intellectual. God’s goodness, if that word could be used at all, would have 
to be different in kind from human goodness. 

About this time Alexander kept a sort of Commonplace Book. One 
passage in it, the only one which recorded his thoughts on theism, seems to 
me to be so significant that I ought to quote it almost in full, although it is 
rather prolix. Here it is: 





‘*To whom is the responsibility due? (1) Plainly to myself as 
representing the good character; as such it is conscience. (2) To the 
ideal as realised objectivity in God. This is the notion represented by 
the Last Judgement. Conscience seems to me (1 Nov. 1885) always to 
include this reference to myself as a tribunal of morality and so to be 
different from the moral sense. . . . 

** What is the connection between conscience as responsibility to my 
own self and Duty to God ? 

‘“*T might say conscience implies the existence in me of the Moral 
Law which is divine. But this is only a half-solution. For God is not 
exhausted by what happens at any moment to be the Moral Law. In 
what sense can God be called moral ? Not as you or I because he chooses 
the better, because he has the affections of sense and uses the material 
thus afforded his will. (This seems to me the false half-suppressed 
postulate of a continuous future life beginning where the earthly leaves 
off.) Nor again as being a law of pure Reason: for this blinks the plain 
fact that morality as we know it is conditioned by nature (this against 
Kant). In what sense, then? We have to remark : 

*“*(1) In every moral act we do right absolutely—‘ are pleasing in 
the sight of God ’—are so far recognised by Him as one with Himself. 

** (2) The system of moral duty is changing; man enters into a new 
order of moral relations as the ‘ moral law ’ alters, i.e. God’s self-recog- 
nition in us grows ; only its growth is not the same as the growth of our 
self-consciousness which is dependent (in a way to be considered) on 
sensuous affections, but goes on wholly in self-consciousness regarded as 
occupied wholly with itself. This, I think, is why we never can predict 
a new morality ; when it comes it is a new fact; it is so much more of 
God revealed to us; and to God it is also so much more of Himself 
revealed. Only we must not use the word ‘ more’ as if it meant that 
God went through a process in time ; for, as we have seen, God is never 
imperfect, and even in imperfect morality is still absolutely God. It is 
only when God is regarded as the actual recovery of Himself from the Nature 
in which he was lost that we can speak of Him as gradually self-revealed. 
In every such recognition of God the whole of Him is present. The 
logical understanding may detect in the Idea of Him moral ideas which 
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mean to pass one into the next by a logical necessity ; but each superior 
idea containing the power in the process by which sense is rightly used 
is absorbed with the act in which self-consciousness recognises its own 
nature in the individual man. It is thus that God is all-present in each 
of his acts; in the very simplest the most complex can behold its own 
reflection. Everything, then, is transparent to God; God then is 
supremely moral because all moral law in self-recognition of spirit. That 
is less for man than for God ; for man it seems as far as he can go, but 
in God this moral law is seen in connection with all other things and 
their activities. It is the latent process of the human mind and the 
undiscovered invitations which Nature is yet to offer to him which 
determines a change of the Moral Law; but in God this moral law is 
already absorbed in the completed whole of processless activity which, 
as conditioned by bodily and mental powers, is to reappear as the never- 
ending struggle after higher and higher law. Therefore it is that God 
is wholly moral and yet we invest him in successive ages with different 
moral attributes.” 


There are certain faint echoes of this passage in Alexander’s Moral Order 
and Progress, published in 1889, especially in the section on conscience ; but 
the book, being a manifesto in support of evolutionary ethics, could have 
nothing to do with ‘‘a completed whole of processless activity.” Ethics 
might be “ near” metaphysics (p. 78), but all its standards were standards 
of adjustment and were moving standards. The moral life was a pursuit of 
the betier, and of the bettering of the better, but never of the completed best. 
(Hence Green’s “‘ eternal self consciousness reproducing itself ’’—plainly the 
concern of the passage I have quoted—was not an ethical conception. Indeéd 
Alexander ended his book by suggesting that religion was beyond morality, 
and that an all-too-moral religion was a religion misunderstood.) 

He said the same thing to the end of his life about “ values,”’ holding that 
all values were human at their best and never divine. In most other ways, 
however, his philosophy, including his theism, made an immense stride 
between 1889 and 1920 when Space, Time and Deity, his next substantial 
book, appeared. What he believed himself to have accomplished is per- 
fectly plain. As he thought, he had reached the point where he could estab- 
lish a cosmic or metaphysical evolutionism instead of a merely scientific or 
ethical evolutionism. In other words, “ processless activity,” perfection in 
that sense, even it it was divine, could be seen to be a metaphysical impossi- 
bility, and the boundaries between science and metaphysics, or between 
moral science and theology, had to be drawn in a different place and on a 
different plan. God, if there were a God, would have to be an evolving God. 
For he would have to be genuine and not a myth, and all that is not evolving 
must be mythical. ; 

I shall now attempt a brief discussion of the theism in Space, Time and 
Deity, with occasional references to subsequent essays and addresses of 
Alexander’s. There was no substantial change in his later accounts of theism, 
but sometimes his later statements are neater or sharper or at any rate more 
conveniently quotable than those in Space, Time and Deity.* 


1 Hereafter cited as S.7.D. 
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Abstractly put, the argument is as follows: We have (a) a general 
religious sentiment or emotion, a need of our being which demands its proper 
food as hunger does. As philosophers, however, our more pressing and our 
more professional business is (b) with the question whether common experi- 
ence andjor the sciences have room for anything that could satisfy (or 
partially satisfy) this religious hunger, and, if they have room for such a thing, 
whether they actually house it. As a matter of method the second question 
should be tackled first. Answered, it should enable us to say whether the 
first is ‘‘ verified ” of the second. 

In Alexander’s exposition, “ deity,” “the quality of deity actual 
deity ” (or ‘“‘ God ”), “‘ the nisus towards deity ” and other such phrases are 
used in a way that often strains the attention if it is not downright mis- 
leading. Sentences like ‘‘ Even God himself does not as actual God possess 
deity attained but only the nisus towards it ” (S.7'.D., ii. 418) or “ God is, 
if we may use such language, the power which makes for deity ” (ii. 428) are 
instances. I shall therefore allow myself, quite frequently, to use other 
words, 

The cardinal conception is what Alexander in a late essay called “‘ the 
historicity of things.” In other words, whatever is, is in process and is also 
in progress. That for him is essential, indeed quintessential, in all meta- 
physics. It elaborates the invincibility of the hyphen in “* Space-Time ” on 
which hyphen all Alexander’s philosophy hung. “ The restless of Time ” is 
one of Alexander’s descriptive phrases , but he was careful, undeed sedulous, 
to repeat that “‘ restlessness ” was not enough for historicity, z.e. for cosmic 
metaphysical evolution. The restlessness assumed a determinate direction. 
It was and became a progressive nisus, and the form that this nisus had taken 
was open to observation in common life and in the sciences. Space-Time had 
configured itself into materiality, certain material constellations had plunged 
into life, certain vital constellations had blossomed into neural patterns that 
“‘ carry ” what human beings call their “ minds.” This cosmic and meta- 
physical evolution is of the “‘ emergent ” type. In other words each stage is 
novel in kind, and is never deducible from the earlier stage, although it 
grows out of it. We may call this “ the emergent ladder of the nisus ” to 
indicate that there are distinct and decisive steps in the evolution, each such 
step being different in kind from its predecessor (being “ emergent ”) and 
intelligible aprés coup but never in advance. 

Obviously the ladder is an ambitious doctrine. If we accept the premiss 
(which I personally am unable to reject) that process belongs to the marrow 
of all existence, including God’s, we might boggle at the further premiss that 
the process must be progress, and again at the gloss that such progress is 
quite clearly and specifically along the emergent ladder of the nisus. If 
Space-Time in its early career was a fluid sub-material magma the emergence 
of materiality would seem to be a universal cosmic step. But what of “‘ life ” ? 
According to many (e.g. according to Sir Charles Sherrington in his recent 
Man on His Nature) “‘ life’ does not differ in kind from non-living chemical 
configurations. There is no such distinct rung on the ladder, and “ mind ” 
so far from being a new level in a biological constellation is something known, 
not by sense-observation, but in another way. (Alexander would have 
accepted a part of this in another side of his theory, but that other side as 
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good as drops out of his theism.) Again a critic might be disposed to say that 
even if the ladder had been exemplified in the existence of this planet, it was 
only a planetary and not a cosmic ladder, and, for that matter, probably 
episodic even in a planetary way. The emergent ladder of the nisus might 
be quite a little ladder, and something of a cosmic curiosity instead of being 
that with which the entire universe was and had always been in travail. 

Alexander would say (as I understand him) that the ladder is a faithful 
description of historicity as such, no more and no less. I find it difficult to 
believe that any metaphysical doctrine of invincible progress is not much 
more hazardous than a doctrine of invincible metaphysical process, not to 
speak of a progress as specific as Alexander’s emergent ladder. Still, the 
conception, whether hazardous or not, is certainly possible, and, if it held, it 
would hold of everything that there was including whatever gods there were 
or were to be. 

A second part of the theory should have an easier journey, for plainly we 
have to distinguish between the progressive nisus and the progress actually 
accomplished at any given time. The point in human experience is quite 
familiar. It is Hobbes’s point in his criticism of the summum bonum of the 
ancients, According to Hobbes “ there is no satisfaction but in proceeding ” 
and ‘“‘ to have no desires is to be dead.” In other words, a complete good 
would be a good that had stopped. And that, in a living being, could not 
occur. If one appetition is stilled, another takes its place. Similarly, in the 
metaphysical way, we should have to say that the progressiveness of things, 
if invincible, could never be completed. If it were completed, time would be 
dead and existence would collapse into complete non-entity. 

Here, however, I am moving a little too fast, for I have not explained 
the specific place of deity in this historicity. According to Alexander (S.T.D., 
ii. 417) the sense of deity was “‘ the sense of a new quality above man to which 
the whole world tends,” that is, it was the neat emergent rung in the ladder 
immediately above “ mind.” A certain progress in morals, esthetics or 
science, say, would have nothing divine in it, and neither would an advance 
from man to superman if the superman did not differ in kind from man. 
Deity was the name for the rung in the ladder immediately above mind, and 
could not be less distinct from mind than mind was distinct from vegetative 
insentient existence. 

Such a conception, in very many ways, may seem to be a most generous 
type of theism. It might extort a certain reluctant approval from M. Maritain 
and even from Herr Barth, for these authors, in very different ways, agree in 
insisting that the divine is altogether above the human, in kind as well 
as in degree, and is falsified if it is philosophised into an objective ideal of 
“* perfect ” knowledge like unto (although magnifying) all human knowledge 
(and similarly of the other human “ values”). True, according to Alexander, 
what is asserted is necessarily an unknown God, an unknown “ quality of 
deity.” That, however, is scarcely a theological objection, and if it were an 
objection, an Alexandrian (although not, I think, Alexander himself) might 
say that the hiddenness of the emergent “‘ God ” was a consequence of another 
metaphysical principle which might be less certain than the ladder of emergent 
historicity. The principle in question is that any being “‘ enjoys ” (or experi- 
ences) itself, and knows itself in that way, and that any being except the 
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lowest “‘ contemplates ’’ (or observes) what is lower than itself, but that no 
being can either enjoy or contemplate what is higher than itself, at any rate 
in the respects in which it is higher. This principle which seems largely to 
be a generalisation from the circumstance that we observe the bodies but 
not the minds of our fellows might appear to be rather shaky. 

On the other hand, Alexander’s doctrine seems to be crammed, if not 
even to be choked, with several serious difficulties. I shall now examine 
some of them. 

(1) Most theologians would say that God, whatever else he may be, must 
at any rate be ultimate if he exists at all. According to Alexander the pro- 
gressive historicity of things would be ultimate, the last word in any meta- 
physics, but God or deity, that is, the achievement of the next stage above 
“mind ” in the ladder of emergence would not be ultimate at all. On the 
contrary, as soon as this level arose, there would be a straining after the next 
level, the level above mere deity. For every Jove there would be a Pro- 
metheus, On the whole the conclusion here would seem to be that the nisus 
was more worshipful in the long run than the particular emergent stage that 
we call deity, but, no doubt, there may be a certain ingratitude in com- 
plaining of a “‘ deity ” that ex hypothesi is incommensurably higher than the 
best that is human. 

(2) We may raise the question (although Alexander in S.7.D., ii. 365, 
called it “‘ trivial and scholastic ’’) whether there has been the actual emer- 
gence of deity, i.e. whether the rung in the emergent ladder immediately 
above mind has ever been reached anywhere. Alexander says quite simply, 
that we don’t know. But discussion is possible. 

If it be assumed that minds have emerged rather late in the cosmic 
process, and not merely rather late in the history of this planet; if it be 
further assumed that the stage next above mind, that is, the stage of “ deity,” 
can only be reached through the stage of mind, then Alexander’s “ Ignora- 
mus ” might be an answer as good as it was simple. In other words if there 
were angels (and Alexander, half playfully, sometimes speaks of “‘ angels ” 
instead of ‘‘ deity ” when he is describing the next stage) and if we encountered 
them, we should necessarily encounter them unawares. That would be a 
consequence of Alexander’s restriction of human awareness to “‘ enjoyment ” 
and “ contemplation (of the lower).” By the same principle we couldn’t be 
angels unawares. But there is nothing to forbid the belief that there may be 
plenty of angels now, and plenty of Jovian gods above angels, and plenty of 
Promethean gods above Jovian gods. 

Such speculation is indeed “ trivial and scholastic,” but there is a more 
serious point. Alexander’s metaphysics of the historicity of things is con- 
structed on the principle that we do know that Space-Time came first in a 
non-material condition, that materiality supervened upon it universally, 
that sporadic vitality, and, later, a still more circumscribed mentality super- 
vened in the same way, and that the cosmos could have no room for “ angels ” 
or for “‘ gods ” until it had evolved through all these stages. I would suggest 
that we don’t know anything of the kind, and have quite insufficient reasons 
for inferring it from the highly conjectural evidence that we may have con- 
cerning the origin of human minds on this planet. Let there be a hierarchy 
of levels of existence with the angelic or divine incommensurably above the 
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human and mental, Let it also be granted that in a small corner of the 
universe, viz. in this planet, minds turned up rather late. What right have 
we to infer that superhuman levels may not have been established zons 
before life appeared on this planet? Since Alexander’s conception of the 
historicity of things implies progress as well as process, we should have to 
say, I suppose, that deity could not be co-eternal with the world, or at any 
rate that some high level of existence (perhaps a level much higher than 
mere deity) could not come first. But if process and not progress is all that 
Alexander has proved (and I do not think he proved more), then divine 
process, or a process still higher, might very well be co-eternal with the 
universe. That is what many people believe who believe in God’s “‘ eternity ” 
and also in the “redemption” of the human race. Credible or not the 
conception implies no inconsistency. 

(8) Alexander’s repeated statements that actual ‘“‘ deity ” would have to 
be finite may be rather too confident. In a way it was a consequence of his 
system, for he held that “deity” was an “ empirical ”’ (i.e. a scattered) 
quality and not a “‘ categorical.”’ (i.e. an all-pervasive) quality. Here, how- 
ever, one may wonder whether, as so often, the system may not have manu- 
factured difficulties which, without it, would not exist. 

Certainly the most obvious interpretation of Alexandrian historicity 
would suggest the finitude of “ deity.”” Only a smallish part of the living 
human body, namely the roof-brain, is fitted to “ carry” mind. We should 
therefore naturally suppose that only a smallish portion of our minds would 
become able to “carry” deity. Alexander, however, recoiled from this 
particular way of looking at the story. The inference, he said, would be no 
better than if seaweed thinking (per impossibile) of the emergence of mind 
should conclude that it must be seaweed that would become mental. We 
should therefore, he said, be immensely more cautious in our inferences of 
this order. ; 

Let us grant that the seaweed would have been naively sea-weedly. 
Nevertheless the inference that only a living body can become mental would 
be about as plain as any of Alexander’s own plain stories. If all such sug- 
gestions were dropped, and if we thought of deity as “‘ carried ” not by a 
part of a mind that is “ carried” by a brain (let us say, in some rapport 
between minds) what sort of life-line or what sort of mind-line would be left 
to cling to? Such a rapport might be between our minds (or the minds of 
the elect among us) and the minds of Martians and Saturnians. It might be 
a rapport between our minds and their stars, or more generally, a cosmic 
rapport that had nothing to do with the finite boundaries of living bodies 
and of living body-minds. So far as I can see the proof of the finitude of 
(actual) “‘ deity ” rests upon the finitude of the theatre (i.e. of the human 
body) in which the mental rung of the ladder of historicity invariably emerges 
from the merely vital rung. If bodily contours be held to be irrelevant, any- 
thing in the world may be supposed. 

(4) Alexander invariably described the progressive nisus as a nisus of 
the universe and as in the passage I have already quoted, spoke of deity 
(S.7'.D., ii. 417) as “* a new quality above man to which the whole world tends.” 
For him the universe, all the spatiality of Space-Time, was ‘‘ the body ” of 
God. God’s body was not finite although its emergent deity was. 
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Plainly, however, there can be no difference between the sense in which 
“the whole world’ is straining towards deity, and the sense in which there 
has been straining towards mentality, that is to say, towards the emergence 
of my mind or of yours. Accordingly we have to say that even if there is a 
legitimate sense in which “‘ the whole world ” is “ the body ” of the minds 
that exist, it is not the usual sense. In the usual sense of language the body 
of my mind is a watery colloid substance of small dimensions and of very 
moderate powers. In terms of Alexandrian canons “the whole world ” 
with its universal nisus is only the Urleib and not the Leib of any mind, its 
remote and not its proximate body. Similarly ‘the whole world” could 
only be the remote and not the proximate body of emergent deity, unless, 
as we saw under (2), deity, while presupposing minds as the rung in the 
ladder from which it ascends, is regarded as a pervasive and not as a limited 
actuality. 

With these remarks I shall end my exposition of the science and natural 
theology of Alexander’s theism. What remains for consideration is the 
question with which the theism of Space Time and Deity began, the question, 
namely, whether the science and the philosophy of deity “‘ verified ” and was 
able to satisfy the natural hunger of the religious sentiment. In general 
Alexander claimed that it did. Thus he said (S.7.D., ii. 894) that his 
“ speculative conception of God or deity . . . has appeared to be verified 
by religious experience.” [It wouldn’t much matter which “ verified ” 
which. The essentia] question is whether they agree.] Jn at least one passage, 
however, he said (S.T.D., ii. 881), rather differently, that “‘ speculatively we 
can arrive at the postulate of a world tending to deity though we could not 
discover it to be worshipful.” (Italics mine.) 

One of the clearest accounts Alexander ever gave of this matter was in 
his admirably simple National Broadcast in the series “‘ Science and Religion ” 
(1980). In brief, what he said on that occasion was that there were two 
conspiring ways in which “ belief in God is removed from being mere guess- 
work.” One of these is our reverence for the mysterious greatness of things, 
our natural awe in the presence of what Otto called the “ numinous.” Pun- 
ning, Alexander avowed himself “an Otto-man.” He held, however, that 
the numinous would be a slender although never a negligible life-line for 
theism if it were not confirmed by the sciences themselves, and proceeded to 
argue that the deity to which the sciences pointed was truly something to be 
worshipped. Such deity was far more worshipful than the “ god ” of most 
philosophers. The philosophers worked with conceptions like truth, beauty 
and goodness, and tried to erect a God or Ideal of Perfection in whom there 
was no spot or blemish in respect of any of these ‘“* values.” Of them Alex- 
ander said : 


“IT can be enthusiastic for beauty or truth but I have no worship 
for them. They excite in me no religious feeling, though in many 
persons they may supply the place of religion, where no religion is felt. 
The mystics are right ; we worship or love in God, not his goodness, but 
his godship or deity.” 


Yet he could not go all the way with the mystics, or with the creeds. The 
Vou. XL. No. 2. 6* 
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religion of natural devotion tended to be choked with mythology and to 
become its prey. 

That was a gentler way of saying that he repudiated what in the letter I 
quoted at the beginning of this essay he privately called the “* nonsense ” of 
so many religions. But he was also saying that he repudiated the nonsense 
of traditional philosophical theology, the nonsense of looking for deity in 
the wrong place and of attempting to adore the mere perfection of human 
attributes like moral goodness or intellectual insight when these, however 
much they might be “ perfected,” remained and had to remain wholly and 
definitely sub-divine. 

It may seem difficult to dispute the force and the sanity of these com- 
ments, but whatever the mythologists may have to say about them, it seems 
to me that the decried philosophers should not be too readily acquiescent. 
Some of them would reply, I suppose, that they did worship the “ values ” 
(or some of the values) for which Alexander felt enthusiasm only, and never 
reverence. According to Kant (Practical Reason, Analytic, ch. iii.) : 


‘“* Fontenelle says ‘ I bow before a great man, but my mind does not 
bow.’ I would add, before an humble plain man in whom I perceive 
uprightness of character in a higher degree than I am conscious of in 
myself, my mind bows whether I choose it or not. ... Nay, I may 
even be conscious of a like degree of uprightness, and yet the respect 
remains.” 


It is not everyone, I concede, who has Kant’s reverence for the moral law ; 
and Alexander may have been wiser than Kant in this matter. But is it 
plain that he must have been wiser about it ? If all you can say about the 
“higher ” that is “ divine” is that it is higher in kind, incommensurably 
higher than the highest that any man can find or can even conceive in him- 
self, are you really showing force and sanity ? Are you so very certain that 
the numinous which you worship has been enlightened at all by the night- 
lamps attached to the finger-posts of science and common experience? In 
short, can you be sure that you are attaching any intelligible meaning to the 
comparative “ higher ” ? 

It seems to me that this question is immensely difficult to answer with 
any approach to satisfactoriness on Alexandrian principles. Alexander’s 
entire metaphysics of inevitable historicity or progressiveness professes to be 
based upon what I have called the ladder of emergent evolution. The 
nature of the ladder is that each emergent rung is a step higher than its 
immediate predecessor. Consequently an essential, perhaps the essential 
question is what precisely is meant by “ higher.” I have found no satis- 
factory answer in Alexander’s pages. In so far as we are left to collect the 
answer from our experience, we should have to say that “ higher” means 
whatever is common to the superiority of life over matter and of mind over 
life. But what is it that is common to these? The answer, so far as I can 
see, would have to be given in terms very similar to Herbert Spencer’s 
“* definite coherent heterogeneity.” It would be an affair of efficient com- 
plexity, somewhat darkened by the reflection that each rung in the ladder 
differed in kind from its predecessor. Alexander’s Spinozistic penchant for 
the view that virtue is just strength or availing, that goodness is just efficient 
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or harmonious adjustment, that evil is either weakness or excrement is a 
corroboration so far as it goes. 

If so, one can surely ask whether mind is higher than mere vegetative life 
solely or principally because of its more efficient complexity, and more 
generally why we should worship efficient complexity if it excels mind ard 
mental values in kind? As it seems to me one might decline to worship 
efficient complexity with at least as good reason as Alexander had for declining 
to worship truth or beauty or righteousness, either in man, or in the “ omni- 
science ” and other traditional attributes of divinity, portrayed and elaborated 
by purblind and vain philosophers. 

The most explicit statement of Alexander’s that I have seen about the 
ultimate meaning of “ higher in kind,” occurs in a letter he wrote to Miss 


Hilda Oakeley in April 1921. I have her permission to publish it here. It 
runs : 


“** Higher’ and ‘ lower’ do not mean for me what can be judged 
beforehand to be higher and lower. My position rather is that the scale 
of levels is not intrinsically one of value, but of empirical differences 
which I call ‘ greater or less perfection ’ but without having an ideal of 
perfection (which is, I think, what you suppose). Perfection is an 
awkward name: I might have said ‘ difference of kind,’ but I mean it 
in the sense in which one says that one man is a bigger man than another 
but not better. Now what I am trying to say is that value cannot be 
judged a priori, but is discovered experimentally, and that within each 
level the types which have value are those which can establish them- 
selves. For the same reason deity is not a value, but a quality in the 
order of ‘ perfection,’ but it is in the line of value because from the 
nature of the case it is the valuable types which by their persistence 
engender the next higher quality, I mean the quality which succeeds in 
the scale of qualities. All through, I am proceeding empirically and 
urging that you must first find out what value means and not use the 
conception a priori.” 


I cannot see how anything could be less defensibly a priori than this 
statement that the “ higher” means “‘ the quality which succeeds in the 
scale of qualities.” 

A word in conclusion. I had meant this essay to be expository and even 
semi-biographical rather than critical, but sometimes I have lapsed into 
criticism if not even into polemics. I am sorry about that. The criticism 
was wrung from me, not willingly sought. Let me say, then, that for me at 
least there is a refreshment and an excitement in Alexander’s pages that I 
could not easily put into words. He is rich, and deep and splendid and 
delicate in almost all that he says about theism. If it were not so I would 
not have written this essay. 

JOHN LAIRD. 


ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY. 
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THE BUSINESS MORALS OF THE MIDDLE 
CLASS. 


WHAT DO THEY OWE TO THE REFORMATION ? 


PROFESSOR HERBERT L. STEWART, 
Dalhousie University, Nova Scotia. 


In his own epigrammatic style, the late G. K. Chesterton once summed up 
the work of the Protestant Reformers as “a revolution of the rich against 
the poor.” It recalled Disraeli’s famous argument for Charles I : 


Thanks to parliamentary patriotism, the people of England were 
saved from ship-money, which money the wealthy paid, and only got 
in its stead the customs and excise which the poor mainly supply. 
Rightly was King Charles surnamed the Martyr, for he was the holocaust 
of direct taxation. Never yet did man lay down his heroic life for so 
great a cause, the cause of the Church and the cause of the poor. 


One can enjoy these brilliancies, without being misled by them. But the 
enjoyment should at least occasionally be suspended that one may think 
out, seriously rather than epigrammatically, the element of truth, or plausible 
truth, which has served as a satirist’s material. The material has been used, 
and continues to be used, by those who are no satirists, from William Cobbett’s 
History of the Reformation a century ago to Max Weber’s Protestant Ethic and 
the Spirit of Capitalism in our own time. 

In this article I shall argue two questions about that ‘‘ middle-class 
morality ” which is so often denounced as ungenerous, hard, even merciless : 
(i) Is it a peculiar outcome of the Reformation? (ii) How far is it to the 
discredit and how far to the credit of the Reformers if they were indeed 
responsible for it ? 


i, 


By middle-class morality will here be meant the morality of a social 
order built upon contract, upon engagements freely made among individuals 
governed by what is known as “ enlightened self-interest.” It is set in con- 
trast with the morality of an order resting upon status; a social system 
into which one was born, and whose rights like its obligations arise from no 
personal bargain, but rather from tradition and inheritance. 

The story of the passage from status to contract is the story of a develop- 
ment in which great intellectual progress was often accompanied by intense 
social hardship. Risk of hardship was indeed a condition of the progress. 
It includes, for example, the change from slavery and next from serfdom to 
free citizenship which, for the first time, knows destitution. It includes the 


1 Sybil, ILL, vi. 
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collapse of the great fabric of the English Poor-Law system, once the bond 
of English society that through it was saved from class-war: the system 
which gave place in 1834 to the workhouses immortalised in Oliver Twist 
and Our Mutual Friend. It includes the exchange of feudal and seignorial 
benevolence for the horror of the free but hungry Forties, celebrated in 
Disraeli’s Sybil and Kingsley’s Alton Locke and Mrs Gaskell’s North and 
South. We are very familiar with the middle-class qualities of diligence, 
thrift, insistence on legal rights, the stern temper of competitive society, in 
contrast with the indiscriminate and often blundering benevolence of an 
earlier régime. No one appreciated and set forth the points of this contrast 
better than Dickens, who—as Chesterton remarks—foresaw the time when 
his countrymen would pray to be delivered from mere liberty as from a 
foreign oppressor. Dickens put the motto of an age of contract best of all 
in the aphoristic wit of Sam Weller: ‘‘ Everyone for himself, as the elephant 
said when he danced among the chickens.” 

What we have now to consider is the question whether those elements 
which are least lovely in the contractual régime are to be ascribed to ways of 
thought and feeling begun by the Reformers. Was it a consequence of the 
breach with Catholic tradition, the new individualism, private judgement, 
contempt for the ancient cultural inheritance, that such men as the masters 
of industry caricatured by Disraeli and Kingsley, by Mrs Gaskell and Dickens, 
came to dominate the English scene ? We quite properly turn to the middle 
nineteenth century in England for our examples. For disclosure of what is 
characteristic in a class or a party, we look at the period when it has become, 
for the first time, dominant. It will not be disputed that-the middle nineteenth 
century in England thus showed in peculiar degree the obtrusiveness of 
middle-class self-consciousness and self-confidence. It had emerged from 
the restraints of inferiority, and had not yet imposed upon itself the restraints 
of an assured position. 

These middle-class Englishmen, too, whether Evangelical-Anglican or 
Dissenter, were peculiarly insistent on their Reformed Faith. They spoke 
sq much of the Bible in contrast with the Church that Sydney Smith, in one 
of his witty moods, said a special order of. the English society of his time 
ought to be known as the “ Scriptural Classes.’ Not only the great inventors, 
but also those who turned the great inventions most rapidly and successfully 
to commercial use, were middle-class Englishmen to whom the very name 
“Catholic”? was an offence; spiritual legatees of just that Reformation 
which the contemporary Oxford Movement was so eager to discredit. The 
characteristic moral values cherished by these different sides were such as 
one might expect. 

We need not be Marxians to recognise that every class tends to extol 
those qualities and conditions which favour itself in the struggle for social 
power, So if there is indeed such a thing as middle-class morals, we must 
think of the middle class in contrast to the feudal aristocracy it displaced as 
setting particular value on the industrial virtues. It would naturally approve 
whatever facilitates individual challenge of handicap in birth or rank, and 
would proportionately disparage all that brings success unearned to those 
whom Fortune has placed in a position of advantage. The middle-class 
1 G. K. Chesterton, Dickens, Chap. X. 
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conscience will concern itself in peculiar degree with the conditions of com- 
mercial competition, with the stern exactness of contract enforcement, with 
the tonic effect of ambitious enterprise upon the whole moral system. It will, 
in like manner, dispute or repudiate such obligations, so-called, as do not 
arise from any pledge deliberately given for consideration received ; it will 
tend to resent reproaches for conduct whose severity remains within legal 
rights ; and if it admits extra-legal duties at all, it will insist that these be 
explicity acknowledged as acts of grace, not demanded in fulfilment of an 
obligation. 

No one, whose opinion is of value, will contend that the Protestant 
system of thought created these ungracious moods of capitalism : their source 
is too obvious in that human nature which systems of thought can only more 
or less precariously interpret. The reproach against the Reformers is not 
that they aroused, but that they failed to restrain, and that in this particular 
respect they lowered very far the previous level of the social conscience. It 
is urged that if they did not instigate, they at least sanctioned such competi- 
tive cruelties as the medieval order had persistently repressed. On such 
theory, the effort of our own Age to escape from the long drawn-out wicked- 
ness known in domestic matters as laizzez-faire might be called an effort to 
re-establish in new circumstances a moral control over wealth which the 
Ancient Church maintained and which the Reformation disastrously abrogated. 

In this contention there is an element of indisputable truth. Not indeed 

at first, not until several generations had passed, but then unmistakably, 
did the ideas of the Reformers help to exclude “ this world’s business ”’ from 
religious criticism. At first their excess was of the opposite sort. As com- 
pared with their predecessors in spiritual direction, they were no less rigid 
disciplinarians, nor did they show any greater disposition to exempt a man’s 
use of his wealth from critical scrutiny. There is no substantial difference 
between the leaders of the revolt and the champions of the old régime on 
numerous points of casuistry regarding avarice : points about seeking wealth 
for its own sake and beyond what is requisite for livelihood in one’s station ; 
about exploiting a customer’s difficulties to extract an extravagant price ; 
about merciless creditors, and usurious interest, and the contriving of what 
we should now call a “ corner ”’ in public necessities. Calvin’s defence of the 
legitimacy of charging interest for a loan was indeed a startling innovation, 
so that Bossuet could call him the first theologian on whose help extortioners 
might depend. But what is much more likely to impress the reader of our 
time is the pains Calvin took to define the interest that is legitimate, because 
moderate in rate, with exemptions for the poor, exacting no excessive 
security, and on such terms that borrower and lender will derive equal profit 
from the transaction. It is obvious, however, that within a century and a 
half such questions, by which the Reformers were exercised, had lost meaning 
for their successors, so that Jeremy Taylor could deplore the complete absence 
of a Protestant textbook on perplexities of conscience.!_ Protestants, he said, 
were driven to Roman manuals of the Confessional for help with their 
difficulties of moral decision—as in the days when there was no smith in 
Israel, and men had to resort to the forges of the Philistines to sharpen every 
man his share and his coulter, his axe and his mattock. 


2 Preface to Ductor Dubitantium. 
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If, then, we are now overhauling again the problems about wealth that 
were long in abeyance, it is suggestive to note just when they fell into neglect, 
and under what stimulus they were resumed. 


II, 


Those who now demand more and more State regulation of industry 
might well represent their proposals as a return to medizval practice. No 
doubt they would do so, were they not unwilling to pay such tribute to a 
medievalism whose other aspects they so dislike. Not even for the sake of 
controversial advantage at the moment, will the leaders of a Third Inter- 
national invoke the sanction of bishops’ courts and penitential discipline in 
the fifteenth century. There is truth in Mr Tawney’s sensational paradox 
that the last of the Schoolmen was Karl Marx,} and that the modern theory 
which ascribes the whole value of anything to the labour which has produced 
it or transported it is but a revival of the economic doctrine of Aquinas. 
Probably few of the followers of Major C. H. Douglas in England and of Mr 
William Aberhart in Western Canada realise that the need for State control 
over prices was held axiomatic in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and 
that the very term iustum pretium, which our laizzez-faire economists are so 
quick to ridicule, was among the most familiar in Scholastic debate. Most 
illuminating of all are the records of prosecutions, where the fines imposed 
for reckless acquitiveness show a spirit removed as far as possible from what 
Mr Herbert Hoover bids us extol as “ rugged individualism.” 

But while the Reformers’ theory about the use of wealth was by no means 
one of greater indulgence to individual caprice, it was indeed in another 
respect markedly different from its medieval predecessor. Calvin, with an 
insight rare for his time, and far more penetrating than that of many who in 
our day call themselves Calvinists, used to insist that the detailed rules of 
Christian morality must change with changing circumstance, though the 
spirit remains eternally the same. This argument appeared particularly in 
his discussion of interest. Calvin declared himself quite unable to understand 
why it was held improper to charge interest for the use of money; why a 
buyer might fairly be required to pay the boatman or the carrier who trans- 
ported his goods, but not to pay the lender who had deprived himself tem- 
porarily of capital that a borrower might be able to buy what he urgently 
needed before he had funds to meet the bill. The citation of passages to the 
contrary from Leviticus and Exodus, even the passage in St Luke vi. 35, 
which enjoins one to lend and expect nothing in return, left him altogether 
unconvinced. These, said Calvin, were injunctions intended for a social 
situation altogether different from that of sixteenth-century Europe. 

Now, here is precisely the point best worth notice. Alike for Calvin and 
for the unbending medievalists who resisted him, the spectacle of con- 
temporary life was such as to render obsolete the old rules about finance. 
He knew, and they knew, what a difference had been made within living 
memory by printing, by the exploration of a new hemisphere, by the tre- 
mendous increase in supply of the precious metals, rendering it possible for 
the first time to accumulate and store great fortunes in money. He knew 

' R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism. . 
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and they knew, that the institution of banking and loans, of mortgages and 
interest, essential to large-scale commerce, was an institution which had 
come to stay ; but—unlike them—he was not satisfied with either denuncia- 
tions of it, that would plainly be fruitless, or with connivances, that would 
no less plainly be dishonest. Calvin well understood that his audience, to 
whom he had to set forth the principles of Christian living, was not an 
audience of co-operative villagers, each tilling his own lot and sharing in the 
common pastures after the idyllic simplicity of medizval land tenure. He 
realised that his words from the cathedral pulpit of Geneva would be heard 
by the leaders of great-scale business in Antwerp and Amsterdam and 
London. To them he was by no means content to apply the artifice of suc- 
cessive Popes as they dealt with international bankers and private money- 
lenders, whose extortion was often for the Papacy itself—using impeccable 
language of reproof about usurious interest, but well aware that there was 
no risk of being taken seriously. 

Here, as in so much else, it was Calvin, not Luther or Zwingli, who at 
once saw the need and was equal to the task of a new ethical statement. To 
Luther it seemed sufficient that the usurious spirit of the Age should be 
roundly denounced ; that the taking of interest for a loan should be traced 
ultimately to diabolic instigation and proximately to papal sanction; that 
the entire enterprise of international trade should be stigmatised as unholy ; 
that those who made a business of money-lending should be denied the 
Sacrament, absolution and Christian burial. But for Calvin it was impossible 
to dismiss as a sheer product of the Evil One what seemed a natural, indeed 
an inevitable feature of the world development which Providence had 
ordained : and it was likewise incredible that the same principle of Christian 
justice which had been expressed in the simple rules of primitive society 
should be without force for a society more complex in its ways, but showing 
no less the selfish sinfulness of human nature. In this spirit he tackled the 
problem of restatement; he would formulate for new conditions what he 
took to be the essence of Christian teaching about wealth, and I suggest 
that those upon whom a like charge of ethical adjustment falls again will 
have little reason to be ashamed if they meet its difficulties with equal skill. 

The makeshifts by which at all times the sting of such a problem is evaded 
or postponed were at least as well known to him as to any equivocator who 
has since dwelt upon Calvin’s hardness and narrowness. But of makeshifts 
he thought the medizval world had had much more than enough, and—cost 
what it might—he was going to think this ethical problem through. Not 
for a moment could he entertain the idea of a natural and necessary outcome 
of civilisation which was exempt from moral categories, a province of man’s 
developing life over which by tacit agreement the writ of the Most High was 
held not to run. All too well did he realise that shameful compromises had 
been frequent in the unreformed Church; that much of what was worst in 
human nature had been accepted as irremovable, but yet as something for 
which one could compound and compensate with money or with services. 
Too clearly did he appreciate those transactions which bought indulgence, 
where indulgence was urgent, through sacrifice where sacrifice was easy. 
Humanists might attack the scandal with jest, while acquiescing in the whole 
fabric of usage and convention to which it owed its possibility. But the 
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humanists produced no result, Not until the Reformers had levelled that 
high fence by which in medieval imagination the religious was kept separate 
from the secular, had the attack a real chance to succeed. Among the first 
fruits of its success was the moral reclaiming of areas : some long lost, others 
about to be lost—conspicuously this area of the new commerce and the new 
trading. The first of Calvinist convictions was the Sovereignty of God. If, 
then, interest and mortgages, banks and loans, were part—as they seemed 
to be part—of the divine programme for increasingly sophisticated mankind, 
who would dare to call even such phenomena of this sophisticated life common 
or unclean? Somehow, under the appropriate conditions, even money- 
lender and banker and mortgagee must be susceptible of baptism into the 
communion of saints. 

Calvin set about specifying the conditions of their entrance. The business 
man of the twentieth century who examines that statement, realising the 
penalties under the Genevan régime for recusants, will be puzzled by the 
theory that here was the beginning of indulgence towards capitalism, and 
will inquire in amazement from what earlier constraint finance was here in a 
measure set free. As Mr Tawney remarks, Calvin’s rules read much more 
like restraining than like licensing financial enterprise, and if he condoned 
usury, he did so with such embarrassing limitations as can have offered but 
tepid consolation to the devout money-lender.? 


III. 


But what of the seventeenth-century Puritans, who at least professed to 
carry on the Reformed tradition? It is a much more plausible case that 
can be argued against them. There is commonly some substratum of truth 
in even a partisan calumny, and Bolingbroke must have had at least some- 
thing to go upon in popular legend when he spoke of “ the Presbyterians, 
the Bank, and the other corporations.” 

It is a jest which stands by no means alone. The ruthless pursuit of 
wealth is often set forth as a special characteristic of those who had taken 
the Reformation most seriously, and as prosecuted with complete, though 
singular, approval of their religious authorities. Numerous references in the 
literature of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries make it 
clear that Puritanism seemed the apologist, and in a measure even the 
patron, of a covetousness which the medieval Church had denounced. If it 
had been the scandal of Roman casuistry to contrive intellectual palliation 
for sins of the flesh, what should be said of a casuistry in the Reformed 
Churches which could make a positive virtue out of mania for possessions ? 
A classic example is Richard Baxter’s defence of enclosure of land “ if done 
in moderation by a pious man ’”—who will thus have others at such financial 
disadvantage that his piety will have the better chance to influence them 
for good ! 

Max Weber has pointed out the significance of that conception whose 
name makes a first appearance in seventeenth-century Puritan literature— 
the conception of a “ Calling,’’ and of the solemn duties of its successful 
fulfilment. The reaction to an ideal of industry from the medizval ideal of 


1 Religion and the Rise of Capitalism. 
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a contemplative life is obvious, and it is no less obvious that the two ideals 
had their corresponding characteristic vices—mendicant idleness in the one 
case, grasping avarice in the other. Distinction may and should be drawn 
between what they involved and what accidentally accompanied them, but 
it must be similarly drawn in the two cases. If one refuses to regard 
Puritanism as the spring of those unlovely qualities which developed along 
with it, one cannot fairly refuse a like plea for the Catholicism which preceded, 
The question in regard to each of them is whether in its dominant assumptions 
about the world order may be seen the natural source of the moral valuing 
which followed. It needs, I think, no proof that the so-called theological 
virtues of Scholasticism—poverty, chastity, obedience—drew their spell 
from medieval dogma. Is it not equally apparent that the economic ideals 
of Puritanism, those dispositions of diligent self-seeking which passed so 
quickly from abhorred vices into acknowledged virtues, owe their elevation 
to the Puritan doctrine of “‘ Calling ” ? 

The evidence on this matter is to be found scattered through a great 
number of Puritan commentaries and expositions, written in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century. Why Weber should have taken nearly all his 
illustrative cases from England, as if there the influence of Calvinism was 
either exclusively or most characteristically found, is by no means clear, 
But at least the English Puritans do supply him with a great deal that is 
quotable in support of his thesis. They wrote voluminously on this central 
idea, of men being “‘ called ’ to work with mind or muscle or both, of a task 
being appointed to them for the years of their earthly pilgrimage, and of the 
sacred obligation to do with their might what their hands found to do. One 
notices here a sharp contrast between this Puritan doctrine of a “ Calling ” 
and the Catholic idea, verbally identical with it, known as “ Vocation.” A 
Catholic moralist will point out that God does not require the same from all 
men; that the distinctively “ religious ” life is by no means appointed to 
everyone, but reserved as a peculiar honour for certain persons, who should 
in no case enter upon it prematurely, but should await the imprimatur which 
the Church will teach the novice to identify. Puritan “ Calling” is a con- 
temptuous protest against Catholic ‘‘ Vocation”: there is in it little trace 
of the idea that anyone may, still less that a few should, withdraw from the 
world’s occupations to a higher, “ other-worldly ” enterprise. The very 
titles of the Puritan literature make this apparent : titles such as Navigation 
Spiritualised, The Religious Weaver, The Tradesman’s Calling. Most notable 
of all was the volume in which Richard Baxter made good the deficiency of 
which Jeremy Taylor complained—that the Protestant divines had no 
manual of practical ethics. His Christian Directory, or A Summ of Practical 
Theology and Cases of Conscience, would have done credit to the subtlest 
casuist of the Confessional. It is there definitely laid down that a man 
should be wholly taken up in diligent business of his lawful calling, when he 
is not “ exercised in the more immediate service of God.” And the Puritan 
Richard Steele puts it most pointedly of all : 


‘** If God show you a way in which you may lawfully get more than 
in another way (without wrong to your soul or to any other), if you 
refuse this, and choose the less gainful way, you cross one of the ends of 
Calling, and you refuse to be God’s steward.” 
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The opportunities of abuse which this line of thought presented are 
obviously abundant. If they have been satirised of late with more dexterous 
ingenuity than most of the other Puritanic foibles which lend themselves to 
caricature, this is because the others had been long since exhausted. The 
affectations of solemnity, the austere discountenancing of quite innocent 
amusement, the assumption of peculiar intimacy with the Most High and of 
exclusive insight into the Providential arrangements—all this had become 
the worn-out material of satire, from Scott’s Old Mortality to Bernard Shaw’s 
Devil’s Disciple. It was far from pointless satire: it touched genuine absur- 
dities and gross inhumanities, But it left altogether unaffected the truth 
that in Puritanism, not only despite these monstrous excesses and per- 
versions, but by reason of just that way of thinking whose perversions and 
excesses these were, lay the very principle that the Age required. Mrs 
Dudgeon and Habbakuk Mucklewrath are suggestive figures; they had 
historic originals. But to describe Puritanism as thus shown to be essentially 
the origin of their savage moods would not be intellectually respectable, any 
more than Anatole France’s picture in Thais or in Le Puits de Sainte Claire, 
drawn as it is from excellent historic sources, can be quoted to show the 
essential inhumanity of Catholicism. Again our question is one of relative 
values. 

The creation of a type of character fit for economic achievement, a 
character resourceful, independent, hating idleness, thrilled by the challenge 
to subdue and develop and exploit the treasury of the earth, honouring the 
capacities of which it is conscious by an eager readiness to use them to the 
full—this is widely conceded to have been among the’ indirect consequences 
of the Protestant way of thinking. On such controversial matters the judge- 
ment of an outsider is often best, and no one will regard either Montesquieu 
or Goethe as biassed in the interest of an insurgent religious sect. Montesquieu 
said it was altogether natural for Europe to divide as it did, the independent 
North becoming Protestant, the servile South remaining Catholic. Govthe 
declared that, with all his faults, the apostate monk of Wittenburg must be 
remembered at least for this—he first gave the German people courage to 
stand firmly on God’s earth. It was indeéd inevitable that our generation 
in its present mood, grappling with its present difficulties, and served by its 
present order of satirists, should fasten upon ‘“‘ the economic virtues ” as 
lending themselves to the easiest and most effective ridicule. For a like 
reason the propagandists of the Restoration period used to dwell upon 
Puritanism as an enemy of beauty. But though painting and statuary, 
Gothic architecture and the ordered sequence of the Christian year were well 
rescued from that intolerant hand, the spirit which prompted Puritan 
iconoclasm had prompted much by which England was both cleansed and 
freed. The representatives of a creed or party, if there be any such, whose 
benefits to the Age have been quite unmixed, unaffected by even the faults 
of its peculiar qualities, may here cast the first stone: whoever else they 
may be, they will not be the informed representatives of medizval Catholicism. 
He must be a fanatic indeed, that strange mixture known as Radical High 
Churchman, who would question the enormous value of the Reformers’ 
stimulus to thrift. 

They stimulated it in the most practical and effective fashion. Here is 
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an area of comparative estimate where there has been much loose thinking 
and looser writing. For example, it is often said that the best moral reflection 
of the early sixteenth century was found not in any Protestant Reformer, 
but in a devout Catholic, Sir Thomas More, and we are reminded of those 
prescient comments on property, on prison discipline, on wisdom for the law- 
courts, even on religious toleration, which one meets in the pages of Utopia. 
But how many of these did the author intend as serious ? His advice about 
toleration, when examined in the light of his own practice in the Lord 
Chancellor’s Court, has long been an embarrassment to his panegyrists. 
Father Ronald Knox has redeemed his hero’s consistency, but only by 
surrendering his claim to precocious moral development, expressing frank 
surprise that anyone should have thought More capable of arguing for 
toleration except as a joke. It was not his fault, argues this rather dangerous 
apologist, if clumsy-minded people misunderstood Utopia.1 That may well 
be the clue to the puzzle, and—like most such clues—it seems absurdly 
obvious when pointed out, because it enables us to straighten many another 
tangle. Why, for instance, did it not sooner suggest itself that so devout a 
Catholic cannot have seriously endorsed the plea in Utopia for divorce by 
mutual consent when the partners to an unhappy marriage have found each 
a more attractive mate ? 2 How could it have been the voice of “ Blessed 
Thomas More” himself that recommends State sanction of suicide where 
one tired of life can convince a Council, set up to hear such cases, that he has 
good reason for complete despair ? * We may indeed feel that the writer’s 
mind must have been exercised by such problems of sex and euthanasia to a 
degree he did not care to avow. We may suspect that he chose, like many 
another before and since—like Galileo and Hume, like Moses Mendelssohn 
and Lessing—to solicit criticism for his own misgivings disguised as the con- 
victions of another. But there is at least an end of the common theory that 
Sir Thomas More was in moral thinking some four centuries ahead of his 
Age. 
IV. 


Yet another service to moral progress must be attributed to the Reformers. 
Just as their resolute veracity would have nothing to do with that subtle 
Renaissance device called ‘‘ twofold truth,” their no less resolute integrity 
was intolerant of twofold or multifold morals. Their singleness of belief often 
made them narrow, and their singleness of aim often made them hard, so 
that the humanists may seem to shine by comparison, for an ampler vision 
and a kindlier charity. But those more winsome qualities whose source is in 
a confused mind or an indecisive will are as transient as the devotion whose 
mother is ignorance. To many who would not entertain the plea that what 
is false for Reason may be true for Faith, it has seemed by no means equally 
clear that what is right in one group of human relationships cannot be wrong 
in another. In consequence, with unfailing casuistical versatility the burden 
of obligation has been lightened at the demand of every sort of professional 
or business or diplomatic embarrassment. The relief thus made available 

1 Cf. Father Knox’s Essay, ‘“‘ The Charge of Religious Intolerance,” in The Fame of 
Blessed Thomas More. 


® Utopia, p. 111. 
3 Ibid., p. 110. 
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has extended from the most modest and common-sense recognition of a 
conflict of duties, where one is forced to choose not the absolute but the 
practicable best, to a denial that the rules of good faith have any application 
to relations between States, that the disinterested zeal for justice so admirable 
in the private person is possible or creditable in the ruler, and that diplomacy 
ever has been or ever can be anything else than a ruthless competition for 
power. What the Reformers so passionately proclaimed, that there can be 
no separation between the duties of the religious and those of the secular life, 
that the affairs of the State in every detail, not less than the affairs of 
individual business, are to be governed by principles of justice, is surely what 
needs just now to be proclaimed again. 
HERBERT L. STEWART. 


Datnousi£ University, Hauirax, N.S. 
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BEAUTY IN SHAKESPEARE AND IN KANT. 
BARON VON OPPELL.? 


I micut have taken beauty in poetry and philosophy as my thesis, the object 
of the present enquiry being to discover in philosophical thought the same 
beauty which poetry can express. I have chosen Shakespeare as the greatest 
poet and Kant as one of the profoundest thinkers I know, in order, by 
reference to the actual example of their works, better to give what can at 
best be a few suggestive ideas to further reflection on a subject which would 
need a volume for adequate treatment. 

If we hold creative art, and thus poetry as its most perfect expression, in 
contrast to methodical philosophical thought, they might appear at first like 
two different worlds. But the greater the poetry and the profounder the 
philosophy the more will this essential contrast tend to disappear. 

Both Shakespeare and Kant bring before you equally the last mystery of 
human existence, which is the soul of beauty ; you can feel it as the back- 
ground to all Shakespeare’s creations and it breaks through at the end of 
Kant’s thought. It is in their way of approaching the unknowable wonder 
that the fundamental difference between them appears. 

Shakespeare saw the mystery, saw it from the beginning, without searching 
for it, and at once. Thus he can let you feel it beyond everything he brings 
before you from the most ordinary situations to the deepest tragedies—it 
shines like light from afar on Falstaff as it does on Hamlet. Shakespeare saw 
the wonder and was content with seeing it and rendering it as he saw it. 
Existence appeared to him in perfect synthesis with himself, and as this 
harmony was wide enough to embrace all humanity as he found it, the most 
commonplace human beings equally with the heroes of tragedy, we must 
identify it with beauty. For beauty may well be described as the perfect 
synthesis between the percipient and his object, and the greater the contrast 
to be reconciled the wider will be the harmony and the greater the beauty. 

Kant also saw the wonder of this world, but not intuitively. The mental 
and the sensuous were not one in him as in Shakespeare. Therefore he tried 
to bring existence into harmony with himself from the mental side alone. In 
Kant the harmony was consciously willed and relentlessly pursued till at last 
he attained it in his conception of beauty ; in Shakespeare it was there ab 
initio. Thus one might say that the genius of Shakespeare was heaven-born, 
while that of Kant was the result of strenuous thought, of infinite effort. His 
was the genius that has been well described as the capability of taking 
infinite pains. 

If we now turn to Shakespeare, one of the first features to strike us is the 
universal character of his poetry. Not only is there hardly an aspect of human 


1 A biographical notice of Baron von Oppell appeared in the Hisserr JOURNAL, 
January, 1938. 
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life that he does not touch on, but I can recall no important truth, arrived at 
by searching philosophical thought, which he does not appear to have felt 
intuitively, and to which the various characters he brings before you do not 
in some form give poetical expression. Indeed I might have been tempted 
to entitle my reflections Philosophy in Shakespeare and Poetry in Kant. 
But I would thereby only be narrowing and perhaps obscuring my thesis 
which is really a wider one, namely, to find at the end of Kant’s thought the 
same beauty which Shakespeare’s poetry expresses (embracing as it does the 
truths of philosophy). 

I propose therefore to lay stress on Shakespeare’s attaining what is to me 
the foremost requisite of all creative poetry, just by his purely zxsthetic 
contemplation of human experience. I have never been able to see in the 
awakening of pity and fear the essential substance of tragic poetry, as 
advocated by Aristotle. Each time I read again one of Shakespeare’s tragedies 
the less inclined I am to do so. Pity and fear, in the sense of Aristotle, are 
ethical emotions, and to claim them as essential to tragic art would amount 
in the end to seeing the moral effect on ourselves as the supreme purpose of 
poetry. To the extent that poetfy aims at producing such effect to that 
extent does it leave its proper realm. Shakespeare’s poetry pursues no aim 
but that of rendering his esthetic vision and thus bringing before you the 
wonder of human existence. Certainly, the pity and fear which the con- 
templation of this inspires are inseparable from any true rendering of life. 
Shakespeare lets you pass through these emotions, and the consummate skill 
with which he arouses them shows how deeply he felt himself the infinite 
pathos of some of the situations he describes. But his pathos never leads to 
tears, for he always lets you feel beyond the tragedy of the individual the 
pathos of all human life. The grandeur of the esthetic spectacle which arose 
before him always triumphs in the end ; your pity, then, is submerged in the 
joy of its beauty, but not lost. It is for this reason that as Wordsworth truly 
says: ‘‘ Shakespeare’s writings, in the most pathetic scenes, never act upon 
us beyond the bounds of pleasure.’”? When I recall those words of Othello :— 


*. . . Oh thou weed ! 
Who art so lovely fair and smell’st so sweet 
That the sense aches at thee, would thou hadst ne’er been born.’ 


and then at the end :— 


** T kiss’d thee ere I kill’d thee ; no way but this 
Killing myself to die upon a kiss.” 


nothing could arouse both pity and fear to a higher degree. Pity for this 
man who had, after all, something of nobility in his nature, and fear at the 
terrible fate which we human beings can bring on ourselves. And yet the 
total impression which this tragedy leaves in our mind is above all its poetry 
and beauty. I must resist the temptation to quote further pathetic scenes ; 
many will occur to every lover of Shakespeare. 

I will dwell briefly only on one of Shakespeare’s plays: Antony and 
Cleopatra, not as giving the most dramatic and poignant moments to be 
found in his works, but as, to my mind, the most perfect example of Shake- 
speare’s esthetic outlook on existence. ‘‘ Of all Shakespeare’s historical 
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plays,” says Coleridge, “‘ Antony and Cleopatra is by far the most wonderful.” 
And the epithet “‘ wonderful ” is exactly the right one to apply to this drama. 
There spreads over it a noon-day splendour which pervades even its most 
pathetic situations. The very personages themselves, always in perfect 
keeping with their characters, would seem to rise above the tragedy of their 
own destiny to seeing in it the fate of humanity. When Antony—himself 
possessed of genius and of the weaknesses which so often lead to its downfall 
—decides to die, he compares, in one of the finest pieces of poetry in all 
Shakespeare, his individual self about “ to lose its visible shape” to the 
fleeting images which clouds and vapours can assume and “ mock our eyes 
with air ” till— 


“ That which is now a horse even with a thought 
The wrack dislimbs and makes it indistinct, 
As water is in water.”’ 


Or Cleopatra, when about to apply the asp :— 


‘“* With thy sharp teeth this knot intrinsicate 
Of life at once untie.”’ 


and then to Charmian :— 


** Peace, peace ! 
Dost thou not see my baby at my breast, 
That sucks the nurse asleep ? ”’ 


The unique quality of this play would seem to me to lie in the fact that its 
most pathetic situations are presented at the very same moment that the 
mystery of human existence is brought before you. The pathos is felt in 
immediate connection with the wonder of it all, and this contrast could be 
reconciled only by a harmony so wide that few poets but Shakespeare would 
have been able to attain it. 

In trying to find in the thought of Kant the beauty that Shakespeare’s 
poetry expresses, I must naturally turn to his reflections on esthetic. In so 
doing, I by no means wish to assert that Kant’s theoretical conclusions about 
beauty were to him the essential part of his philosophy. For next to know- 
ledge for its own sake, which he saw at its highest in defining its limits, the 
supreme value for Kant was the ethical idea and the law of duty it prescribes, 
providing as it did for him the only possible God-proof. “‘ Two things there 
are,” says Kant, in a famous passage, “ which the oftener and the more 
steadfastly we consider them, fill the mind with an ever new, and ever rising 
admiration and reverence: the starry heaven above, the moral law within.””* 

We can find the beauty I am searching for in Kant’s entire philosophy, 
but to my mind above all in the fact that its very profundity—his rare 
capability of thinking things to the end—creates a demand—a want to which 
his reflections on esthetic in his last work, Critique of the Power of Judgement 
alone could give complete satisfaction. It is therefore not for Kant’s often 
questionable opinions on single facts of beauty that I propose to dwell 
briefly on this, his last work, but in the light of his general philosophy to 
which the Critique of Judgement, by filling a gap in his system, provides what 
appears to me a needful consummation. 


1 Kant, Kritik der practischen Vernunft. I am quoting above passage in Sir William 
Hamilton’s admirable translation. 
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I have given a rough outline of Kant’s philosophy in previous articles in 
this Journal]. I will repeat here the main features of Kant’s thought in so 
far as they appear to me to lead up to beauty as the satisfaction of a 
want. 

Starting with a methodical investigation of the average human mind, 
Kant’s philosophy is, broadly speaking, an enquiry into the principles we 
must presuppose (a priori) in such mind, to make possible any experience or 
knowledge whatsoever, be it of facts, i.e. truth, as far as we can know it, 
goodness or beauty. In accordance with this division, Kant distinguishes 
three separate faculties of knowledge which “as being determined by 
different principles ” are considered in abstraction from each other.? 

It is the Understanding alone which, with the help of the senses gives us 
knowledge of facts, makes us acquainted with this world, which is therefore 
determined by the nature of this Understanding and senses, and is thus a 
conditioned or phenomenal world. We can only obtain a coherent view of 
this world, have any rule to guide our actions and thus maintain life, by 
seeing, ‘‘ understanding,” it as governed by causes and their effects. The 
sensuous world we know—in Kant’s language, Nature,*—is thus under the 
iron law of causation, that is, ruled by Necessity. 

The human mind is not content with such a world ; it claims that there 
should be something that is in itself apart from our knowledge of it; and 
that is not the effect of any cause other than itself. It is the faculty of 
Reason which satisfies this demand, in giving us the “ ideas ” of God, Freedom 
(from the law of Necessity) and (thus also) Immortality. They are termed 
“ideas ” because they cannot, like the “‘ concepts ” of the Understanding, 
be demonstrated by pointing to anything in Nature which corresponds to 
them; thus they cannot give us any knowledge of facts, yet they are 
ineradicable from the mind. 

Here we find a perfect parallel in one of the most beautiful passages in 
Shakespeare when, alluding to the song of the spheres, Lorenzo says :— 

‘** Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 


But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in we cannot hear it.” 


The harmony persists in ourselves though we cannot hear it. Just as the 
ideas of reason are indestructible, although they can give us no positive 
knowledge. It is again only the “‘ muddy vesture’’ we wear as human 
beings, which obscures what those ideas would tell us. 

Reason can, however, continues Kant, give us knowledge of goodness, 
For its ideas find an outlet by prescribing to man the law of duty ; which is 
simply “‘ the law that a being possessing the ideas of God and Freedom would 
dictate to himself.” In so far as we act and find that we can act, on this law 
which we impose on ourself, we are free ; free, I would say, by bringing a 
new motive into Nature, a new “ cause ” unknown to her causal Necessity. 


1 “ Reality of Beauty,’’ HrsBert JOURNAL, January, 1930; ‘‘ Beauty as a Human 
Want,”’ October, 1934. 

* For the following definitions of Understanding, Reason, and Power of Judgement, 
conf. Kritik der Urteilskraft, in particular “‘ Kinleitung,”” XII to LVII. 

* I employ the capital letter for Nature in Kant s sense and the feminine gender in 
referring to this Nature. 
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Yet there remains in Kant’s language, which seems to rise here once more 
to the poetry of his thought, 


“a guif we cannot see across between the territory of the conception 
of Nature, that is the sensuous, and the territory of the conception of 
Freedom that is the supra-sensuous ... just as if they were two 
different worlds.” + 


It is the pain of this contrast within ourself which, it would appear to 
me, calls forth a want for yet another mode of knowing which might unite 
these two worlds and thus restore harmony to the mind. But the arising 
of a want in itself in no way implies the possibility of its realisation. Kant 
derives this possibility from the fact that we are able to act within Nature 
according to the law of duty. He consequently infers “‘ that we must con- 
ceive this Nature of Necessity as in some way conforming to the laws of 
Freedom.” ? 

This conception is given us, continues Kant, by the “ Power of Judge- 
ment”? which, when employed to “ reflect ’’ on Nature, shows us that even 
in order merely to “‘ understand ” her, to search as we do for her laws, we 
must have an a priori conviction that there are such laws ; we must regard 
her as entirely comprehensible to us as if she were the creation of a Mind 
proceeding on the same principles that we find in our own mind. Thus, 
although we can never know any final purpose of Nature, nor even if there 
be such purpose, we can yet find “‘ purposiveness ” in her perfect adaptation 
to our mind ; which should then be to Reason as well as to the Understanding. 

It is this conviction that there should be in the end perfect conformity 
between Nature and our mind—considered no longer for the sake of ‘* under- 
standing ’’ Nature but merely in its “ effect on ourself,” on our very “ life- 
feeling,’ which gives the impulse to the imagination to discover as it were 
hidden beneath the sensuous world before us, a supra-sensuous substratum, 
and so to attain this perfect consonance. Thus it would be this harmony and 
unity between the sensuous world of Necessity we know, and an ideal world of 
Freedom beyond our knowledge, which for Kant constitutes beauty. 

It would be difficult to find a more perfect conception of the wide harmony 
and beauty which Shakespeare’s poetry expresses. It is almost as if something 
of Shakespeare’s own inspiration broke through at the end of Kant’s search- 
ing thought. “‘ Les grandes pensées viennent du coeur,” as the French poet 
Vauvenargues truly observes. 

Yet between poetry and philosophy, between Shakespeare’s intuitive 
perception of beauty and Kant’s methodical approach to it, there remains a 
fundamental difference which cannot be better illustrated than by Kant’s 
own reflections on creative genius. I will give a few of what appear to me as 
his most essential and striking conclusions :—* 

‘* Genius is a gift of Nature which can never be acquired but with which 
its possessor is born. Thus genius, as conferred by Nature, is an in-born 
faculty or power which operates as Nature does herself.” In so doing, the 


1 Kant, Kritik der Urteilskraft. XTX ‘“ Einleitung.”’ 

2 Kant, ibidem XX. 

3 Conf. for my rendering of these conclusions, which are in the main literally quoted, 
Kant’s Kritik der Urteilskraft, 181-200. 
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man of genius by seeing Nature transforms her and creates as it were another 
Nature out of the stuff this Nature presents to him. 

Bearing in mind that Nature in Kant’s language designates the world we 
know—this entire phenomenal existence, this conclusion could not be more 
perfectly rendered than in Shakespeare’s description of the poet :— 

‘“* The poet’s eye... 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown . 
. . . turns them to shapes .. .”’ 

But it is the poet’s individual eye alone which creates these new “‘ shapes,” 
indifferent to what others may see in Nature. Therefore originality is claimed 
by Kant as the first attribute of genius. 


“The creator of any product of the imagination which he owes to 
his genius does not himself know from where the ideas for it came to 
him, nor is it in his power to alter these ideas or to lay down any plan 
or rules for others showing how he arrived at them. They come to him, 
as the Latin word ‘ genius’ might well imply, from a particular pro- 
tective spirit (the German word Schutzgeist) which inspires him through- 
out his life.” 


Thus one might say that the ideas of genius, although itself a gift of Nature, 
are in a way heaven-born, as coming from an unknown source from which 
Nature herself originates. 

It follows, continues Kant, 


“that the works of genius defy imitation; no one can learn how to 
produce them. Whereas every thought needful even for the greatest 
achievements of science can be learnt. Whatever can be taught and 
learnt is not the work of genius. Thus the difference between even a 
marvellous intellect, as that of a Newton, and any intelligent student of 
his immortal works is yet only one of degree. The distinction between a 
man of genius and others who do not possess it is one of kind.” 


I think it must be admitted that a thinker who could appreciate and 
grasp the essential attributes of genius so well must have possessed it in some 
way himself. Incidentally it may be remarked that Kant does not include 
those capable of appreciating and understanding the creative power of genius 
among those that differ in kind from genius itself. 

On the other hand, we have in Shakespeare not only the flashes of heaven- 
born imagination, as they appear in some of his single passages and in the 
general plan, what I might call the total creative vision, for each of his great 
dramas, but we must equally admit his talent—the great entirely human 
intellect needful to bring each whole drama down to every detail into harmony 
with its inspired total vision, and so to give to. his inspiration adequate 
expression. 

Therefore we have in Shakespeare not only genius (as described by Kant) 

1 It will be remarked that when Kant speaks of Nature “ conferring a gift” (as men- 


tioned previously) the term would appear to designate something even wider than the 
phenomenal Nature we know, viz. whatever may be the real Nature beyond our knowledge. 
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simply rendering a message that comes to him he knows not wherefrom, but 
you have, in a way, Kant’s intellect and his power of searching thought as 
well, While in Kant over and above this power of strenuous thought—perhaps 
owing to its being pursued relentlessly, one might say infinitely—something 
of the inspiration of a Shakespeare would seem, I repeat, to break through 
in his final conclusions on the nature of beauty. 

If it then be admitted, as I have tried to show, that between the great 
creative poet and the profound thinker—a Shakespeare and a Kant—there 
is an inward affinity in that they both face the mystery of human existence 
and thus see the same beauty in the énd, it should not be overlooked that 
there is a considerable difference in the recognition they obtain, and therefore 
to some extent in the respective effect of their message to mankind. For it is 
well remarked by Schopenhauer: ‘* The poet leaves it to his audience to 
follow him as far as they are capable of doing ; he may thus satisfy the most 
different degrees of intellect—even fools and the wisest—at the same time.” 
** The philosopher demands the capability of following his thought throughout 
to the end” in order to understand and appreciate him at all. 

The truth of Schopenhauer’s contention applies with double force to a 
universal poet like Shakespeare whose creations embrace nearly every aspect 
of human life, contrasted with a thinker like Kant who, although equally 
facing all human existence in the end, approaches it across the intricacies of 
abstract thought. 

There are many people who can follow tragedies like, say, Macbeth or 
Othello, for the interest of the story, appreciating even to some extent the 
dramatic conflicts presented to them ; there are yet more, down to the most 
vulgar minds, who can enjoy Falstaff being carried off in “a buck basket 
rammed in with dirty linen ” with the added ethical (!) satisfaction that the 
poor knight richly deserved his ignominy ; who are all of them more or less 
insensible to the highest beauties in Shakespeare. 

On the other hand Kant must necessarily remain for the general public 
but a name, and the “ many ” who can understand him at all are more or 
less limited from the beginning to “ professional philosophers.” But I 
eannot help thinking that the proportion of those among them capable of 
appreciating the poetry of Kant’s leading ideas is no greater than among 
the infinitely wider public who enjoy Shakespeare’s plays for the story is the 
number of such who can rise to his highest beauties. Still, the far wider 
recognition which the poet can obtain compared to that which falls to the 
thinker no doubt correspondingly affects what they each in the end have at 
heart; the giving of their message to mankind. But even though the 
philosopher’ S message can never actually reach the world at large, yet I 
am inclined to agree with Schopenhauer’s further observation to the effect 
that philosophical thought, although imperceptibly and slowly, yet none the 
less deeply influences the mind of men without their knowing it, and thus 
determines the course of history.* 

For the rest I must confess to the rather pessimistic opinion that the mass 
of mankind will probably always be more or less insensible equally to the 
beauty of poetry as to that of thought ; both are accessible only to the few. 


1 T. H. Green makes a similar observation with mye to the influence of philosophy 
on so-called cultivated opinion, which ignores philosophy as useless. 
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But I would venture to assert that anyone capable of fully appreciating the 
highest beauties in Shakespeare should equally be able, not necessarily to 
follow all the intricacies of Kant’s abstract thought, but to discover for 
himself, as it were shining through them, the poetry of Kant’s great 
leading idea. One might say: Shakespeare gives you the poetry and leaves 
it to you to find in it the truths of philosophy; Kant gives you the philosophy 
and it is for you to see the poetry in it. ‘Those who can do the one should be 
capable of rising to the other. 

Thus both Shakespeare, to whom the riddle of life from its most ordinary 
aspects up to its deepest tragedies appeared as one perfect vision of beauty, 
and Kant, relentlessly continuing to think til] at the end of thought the same 
wonder stood before him seem to me to come near attaining what might well 
be the ultimate purpose of the human mind : in themselves by experiencing 
the purest joy to be found in this world (that of creative inspiration and of 
strenuous thought) and at the same time by giving this joy freely to all others 
who can rise to sharing it. So is genius, be it Nature’s free gift or the reward 
of infinite effort, as Shakespeare says of mercy :— 


** Twice blest : 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” 


VON OPPELL. 


RELIGION AS A SUBJECT FOR THEORY. 
STANLEY COOK, Lirt.D., F.B.A. 


THEORIEs of the origin, nature and function of Religion abound ; they are 
not always generous or helpful, and it is unnecessary to spend time upon 
them. Rather may we suggest that the comparative study of religions 
induces us to pass on to what I would call “‘ the Theory of Religion.” Here 
I have in mind, not the bare minimum common to many or most religions, 
but that general content and structure of which every religion furnishes its 
aspects, phases, variation of emphasis, and more or less explicable and 
classifiable deviations and aberrations. ‘‘ The Theory of Religion ” would 
involve a discussion of the general principles, the fundamental ideas, and the 
typical vicissitudes ; it would cover both what Religion has to say for itself 
and what its exponents and its opponents, its devotees and its reformers, 
have to say about it. 

At the outset we should note that, whatever be our own opinion, Religion 
does make some extraordinary claims, and if we think them worthy of atten- 
tion we should consider their implications. Thus we find a widespread 
recognition of more or less powerful deities; they have an intimate know- 
ledge of men’s lives—and are sometimes said to know us even better than 
we know ourselves. They make their demands and offer their services. They 
control the world (as understood) or some part of it; and men, in turn, 
have no small responsibility for the way it is “run.” Men can appeal to 
their god on behalf of the absent, the distant or the dead, for he is not, like 
us, confined in space and time. But men also have certain typical experi- 
ences which make this world seem temporary and unreal; the “seen” is 
part of a profounder and more real “ unseen,’’ and there is a most intimate 
relationship or union, actual or potential, between men and the Universe (as 
apprehended by them) or its God. The evidence taken as a whole is impres- 
sive; the individual is not limited to an existence here and now, he is 
integrally associated with some more permanent and vital principle. What 
then are we, what is the Universe, if the fundamental religious ideas, of 
which I have given the baldest of generalised statements, are considered 
seriously and realistically ? 

If you object that the foregoing statements are arbitrarily selected and 
gravely incomplete, the reply is that the data on which they are based come 
from diverse lands and periods and are largely spontaneous and independent 
of each other. They may often represent loosely-held beliefs; but in the 
history of Religion they recur in a variety of forms and with a regularity 
suggesting that they correspond to specific interrelated ways of reacting to 
life and of explaining experience and observation. There are repeated 
occasions of selection, correction and rejection; but the reassertion of the 
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old in a new form is more impressive than the disappearance of what had 
failed to survive and had evidently served its time. 

And if you object that the great religious ideas are ideas and nothing 
more, and are probably the outcome of mere wishful thinking, they at least 
are of value in illuminating human nature. Indeed, as we examine our data 
and pursue the comparative method, we note the well-recognised inter- 
connections between specifically religious ideas and the ideas or intuitions 
of many poets and humanists. This interrelation between “ religious ” and 
“ non-religious ’’ modes of thought is enhanced by the fact that we constantly 
view the “ religious ”’ ideas of an unseen realm in the light of reason and test 
them by their practical and social everyday effects. There is a typical inter- 
play between a living religion and the practical and rational life and thought 
of the day; and although both may seem to us pretty poor and imperfect, 
the mutual relationship is not to be ignored. Moreover, there are counter- 
religions, quasi-religions, caricatures of religion, and all else that to one’s 
embarrassment, or anger, seem to be “ religious ” in their phraseology, their 
functions and their personal appeal, but are in opposition to, if not repugnant 
to, one’s personal religion. That Communism, Fascism and Socialism 
(National and other) have their religious aspects is generally recognised. 

What such men as Lenin, Sun Yat-sen or some outstanding dictator 
meant or means for their devotees, will often recall—though we may resent 
any comparison—the impression made upon Christians and Buddhists by 
the person of their respective Founders. There is the profoundest difference 
between the “ true” prophets or Messiahs and the “false ”’; there can be 
the most misleading conceptions of God. Perhaps, as Monseigneur Cauchon 
remarks in Shaw’s Saint Joan, “‘ mortal eyes cannot distinguish the saint 
from the heretic.” Yet it is not enough for us simply to refuse the term 
“religious ” or the epithet “ true” to the forms we repudiate, or even to 
distinguish between Religion and what looks like it but may be its worst 
enemy. Attention has for some decades been paid to the psychology of 
mysticism and religon, but it is necessary to pay no less heed to the fateful 
relationship between their psychological and their ideological aspects and 
to realise how much depends upon the actual content of a religion. Our 
“* theories ’’ of God and of Inspiration are at stake. 

God’s self-giving, as Religion has found, is limited by the capacity and 
readiness of men to take what He has to give; He manifests Himself in so 
far as men are able to receive Him (cf. John i. 12). Hence we may ask how 
far the vicissitudes of a religion are an index to its ability and readiness to 
undergo creative re-statement and development. Living to-day in the 
middle of a crisis in the history of world-religion, we need a reasonable 
comprehension of the crises in Religion in the past. Accordingly, we cannot 
be indifferent to the great events in world-history when the fine unequalled 
monotheism of Israel was being surpassed and superseded by the rise of 
Christianity. St Paul has manifested his feelings (Rom. ix—xi), an unknown 
writer in 2 Esdras (v. 88; viii. 47) comes to learn that he could not love 
his stricken people more than did God. Josephus, too, begins his silent 
prayer to God with the words, “‘ since it pleases thee who didst create the 
Jewish nation to break thy work . . .” 1 How were men to reconcile an 
1 Jos. War, iii, 8, 3, § 354; of. T.B. (my The “ Truth” of the Bible), pp. 113, 164. 
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unshaken confidence in the existence of their God and in His righteousness 
and love with the hard events of history ? Viewed from the “ religious” 
standpoint, God operates in and through men, and although He has endowed 
them with a large measure of freedom He is not arbitrary. Hence whatever 
our attitude to Religion we cannot sever religious convictions and history. 

Pursuing the comparative method let us turn to a process of outstanding 
interest, the transition ‘‘ From Religion to Philosophy.” The words quoted 
are in fact the title of a brilliant book by F. M. Cornford (1912) which has as 
sub-title, “‘ a study in the origins of western speculation.” At considerable 
length Cornford discussed and elucidated the genetic development in early 
Greek thought, explicating the “ inward and substantial affinity ” between 
“* two successive products of the same consciousness.” On closer analysis we 
may distinguish (a) a general inter-connection between religious and philo- 
sophical modes of thought, and (b) an actual connection in the history 
whether of a definite development (as in the case of Greece) or of a single 
individual. For example, writers have pointed to a certain similarity between 
the theories of Democritus and animism, and the late Sir James Frazer, 
associating the belief in transmigration in Empedocles and Plato with 
primitive thought, comments on the curious likeness between the solutions 
which the highest and the lowest intellects offer of the profoundest problems. 
Also among the Maoris and American Indians can be found advanced ideas 
of Thought as an agency, and of “ species deities ” which find an analogy in 
the Platonic “ideas.” 1 In fact, in widely severed areas we can trace steps 
between the more primitive mythological and religious ways of thinking and 
the tendencies which came to maturity in the speculative thought of the 
Greeks. There are no sharp divisions between “ Religion, Theology and 
Philosophy,” of which the H1sBert Journat is a “ quarterly review.” 

Next, to take genetic development, we may observe how Religion has 
implanted convictions of the rationality of the Universe. The schoolmen, 
says James Ward, prepared the way for the rights of reason, and Roth 
remarks that “‘ the very background of modern scientific ideology is Hebraic,” 
it derives from the transcendental monotheism of Israel and not from the 
empirical monism of Greece, “‘ the ideal of absolute cosmic regularity, so far 
as it has reached general thought is of theological origin. ‘ Laws of Nature’ 
are originally decrees of God.” 2 It is unnecessary to do more than refer to 
the influence of Greek speculation upon Hebraic monotheism and, through 
the Alexandrian Jews, upon Christian conceptions of the Logos. Later we 
can follow the influence of Neo-Platonism upon the development. of Chris- 
tianity and trace the line from Greece through Oriental writers (Syrian, 
Jewish and Arab) to medieval scholasticism and St Thomas Aquinas. We 
swing between religious, theological, philosophical, metaphysical and 
scientific modes of thought. 

As regards individuals it has been suggested (a) that Newton’s meta- 


1 E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture (4th ed.) i. 497 seq., ii. 242; Sir J. G. Frazer, Spirits 
of the Corn and of the Wild (1912), ii. 801 sqq. 808 ; Cornford, op. cit., p. 253; A. E. Crawley, 
The Idea of the Soul (1909), pp. 186, 272; P. Radin, Primitive Man as Philosopher (1927), 
pp. 286, 252 seq., 293. 

® Ward, Essays in Philosophy, p. 118 ; L. Roth, in The Legacy of Israel (1927), p. 441 
seqg.; A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern Worid (1927), pp. 16 seq., 76 seq. (Pelican 
ed., pp. 24 seq., 78); cf. T.B., p. 185 seq. 
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physics was influenced by the Cambridge Platonists, and (4) that Hegel’s 
philosophy cannot be severed from his mystical moods and religious beliefs.1 
Of special interest is the case of the theologian, Old Testament scholar and 
Orientalist, William Robertson Smith, for we may reasonably associate his 
earlier religious addresses on the organic unity of Christian Society and the 
mystic Body of Christ, with his subsequent technical discussion of the group- 
unit of gods and men, the god as the unifying factor of primitive social 
groups.* Indeed, we can go farther and note the important conceptions of 
corporate personality and esprit de corps which make all the difference between 
a collection of individuals and a single well-articulated whole. 

In making our comparisons it is easy to recognise the presumably uncon- 
scious interrelation between the revival of Scholasticism, the Neo-Thomism 
of Roman Catholics, especially since the Encyclical #terni Patris (1879), on 
the one hand, and on the other, the new interest outside the Vatican in the 
old Philosophia perennis, the gestalt-psychology, and the attention paid to 
ritual, narratives, parables, etc., as regards their structure, pattern, or 
configuration.* There is perhaps a more conscious connection when -isms 
raging in Russia, Italy or Germany have clearly led their opponents to 
consider or re-consider their religion or philosophy. Difficult questions 
arise when we go back and endeavour to estimate, say, the influence of 
Egypt and of Persia upon Israel (mutual influence in some cases is not 
excluded), or when we turn to the inter-connections between Christianity, 
Hellenism and Stoicism, or between St Paul and contemporary mystical 
religion. Throughout are similar sorts of tendencies, movements and ideas, 
manifesting themselves in a variety of ways; and the forms they take, their 
structure, and their content are of vital significance for their worth and 
influence. : 

If we go back to the Amarna, or roughly the Mosaic age, we shall find an 
ideological inter-connection over a fairly extensive area, from Asia Minor to 
Egypt.* But far more striking, round about the sixth century B.c. there was 
a widespread change in the history of thought extending from Greece and 
Italy to Persia and Israel and to India and-China.’ The evidence has fre- 
quently attracted attention, since it points to a new epoch in the history of 
thought. Actual physical contacts and the gradual spread of ideas hardly 
account for the changes, and while Christopher Dawson speaks of ‘‘ new 
spiritual forces,” Moore compared the simultaneity with the great geological 
epochs of upheaval and subsidence. Now, are we to postulate a cosmic unit 
with forces that are ‘‘ physical ” and “ spiritual ” in the physical and human 
spheres respectively ? May we recall the religious conviction that Divine 
Righteousness is, so to say, a cosmic spiritual force, raising up peoples and 
casting them down, sending Israel into exile and restoring her, destroying her 


1 See T.B. loc. cit., also for Hegel, T. Whittaker, The Liberal State (1907), p. 180. 

2 See Religion of the Semites (3rd ed. 1927), pp. 504, 594, and Introd., p. xxxiv. 

® For the far from antiquarian or classical interest in Greek philosophy, I may refer 
to Collingwood, F. E. England, A. E. Taylor, and Whitehead ; the latter’s approximation 
to Aquinas is noted by E. G. Braham, Ourselves and Reality (1929), p. 246. 

* T.B., p. 141 seq. 

5 Besides the references in 7.B., p. 216 n, add Livingstone, The Greek Genius, p. 287 ; 
Inge, Things New and Old, p. 23; and Christopher Dawson, Progress and Religion (ed. of 
1988), pp. 124, 182, 146. See also G. F. Moore, History of Religions, i. (1914), p. ix. 
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and raising up a new Israel, the Israel of God (Gal. vi. 16)? History takes 
its course : God must act as He does, and the grief of a Hosea and of the author 
of 2 Esdras implies that there is divine love as well as divine law. To put it 
otherwise, as we get into the heart of things we may ask whether we have not 
to recover that tremendous realism which saw in what we call the spiritual 
realm, a force or energy not less real than that which modern science discovers 
in Nature. After all, our severance of man and Nature and of the processes 
in both cannot be rigidly maintained.+ 

The widespread events of about the sixth century B.c. illustrate processes 
of decay and decline (e.g. Babylonia) and regeneration or re-birth (as in 
Israel). We contrast the scepticism condemned by Zephaniah (i. 12: God 
doesn’t count for much to-day) with the sublime monotheism of the Second 
Isaiah a few decades later. Similarly we contrast the creativity of Chris- 
tianity with the scepticism of Ecclesiastes and with the interesting but 
unfruitful Old Testament exegesis of Philo and his sterile ideas of the Logos. 
In every case of re-birth, reconstruction and the like we constantly find the 
old in a new form, but the new stage may be less comprehensive, it is on a 
narrower basis. Moore compares the rise and multiplication of sects to the 
low types of organism which multiply by fission, and Whitehead remarks 
that amid the reactions and revivals of Religion there has been “ a gradual 
decay of religious influence in European civilisation ; each revival touches a 
lower peak than its predecessor.” * Hence when one is considering the 
prospects of a reconstruction or “ Rebirth of Christianity” (as in this 
Journal, April, 1940), the more theoretical and introductory examination 
should be kept in view. 

There are de-spiritualising or secular processes as well as those that 
re-spiritualise. Then it is not that “‘ the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof,” but “‘ the land belongs to the people” ; then “ all men are equal ”’ 
and it is unnecessary to add “in the eyes of God”! Some writers trace 
three stages of increasing secularisation: the Reformation and Pro- 
testantism, Liberalism and Humanism, Communism and the Gospel of Marx. 
But while there is a very natural transition from the religious to the secular 
modes of thought the reverse step is more of a psychological transformation. 
It is not reached by any sort of mental “ extrapolation.” God is not the 
human parent raised to the n™, any more than the man who has fallen in 
love finds that he just likes the girl considerably more than he did. Men 
have thought of “ another” world along the lines of this one, and have 
therein found an ideal or precedent, but were it merely a glorified edition of 
the present world it would have no moral or spiritual significance. The earthly 
Jerusalem furnished the basis for the conception of the heavenly Zion, but 
it was the latter that has been the inspiration. The true “ religious.” stage 
inaugurates, originates and creates, but obviously it is conditioned by 


1 Eddington (The Nature of the Physical World, p. 388; Everyman’s Lib., p. 824) 
observes that science cannot tell whether the world-spirit is good or evil (see Braham, op. 
cit., p. 248.) At the present day do we not seem to see a mighty force struggling for expres- 
sion, taking at times forms as ruthless, irrational and cruel as those manifested by Nature 
herself, but waiting to be canalised and wisely directed by those who have higher and 
more “ human ”’ ideals of the destiny of Man ? 

2 See _ op. cit., ii. (1920), p. 268 ; ef. p. x, and Whitehead, op. cit., p. 288 (Pelican 
ed., p. 218). 
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existing “‘ mundane ”’ situations, And if we endeavour to get back to the 
actual starting-point in ourselves or in our race Religion has its “ theory.” 
It tells of creation, of beliefs in supernatural birth, or of a pre-existing Logos 
or Reason ; it says with Pascal “ Thou wouldst not seek Me hadst thou not 
found Me,” and with Plotinus (Ennead vi. 9) that God is present in all things 
though men are ignorant of this. With the utmost deliberation the sober 
philosopher arrives at the conclusion that “ there well may have been rapport 
between man and God, or rather a touching of man by God, before man had 
religious experience, or any notion of the supernatural.” + What is our 
“‘ Theory of the Universe ” if this be so ? 

The study of Religion illuminates special modes of thought. There is, 
or should be; no absolute gulf between (a) St Paul’s reflections upon the 
Body of Christ and the inter-dependence of the constituent individuals with 
their several gifts and abilities, and (6) our ideas of what a true Democracy 
should entail if men’s rights and duties are to be recognised. Indeed we can 
go farther and observe that “ religious ” thinking is not always of immediate 
‘religious ” significance. When gods, spirits or angels are functionaries, 
patrons, causes, and the like, how many different factors do we require? In 
one place is a god of corn, and in another are separate functional gods for 
separate agricultural processes. Or there may be similar functional deities 
in neighbouring areas; there may be centralising or de-centralising move- 
ments ; or the quantity or quality of subordinates to assist a supreme deity 
may come up for consideration. Thus there are questions of analysis, differen- 
tiation and co-ordination ; men are organising their data and their thoughts 
at the same time; real religious experience and hard level thinking call for 
adjustment or contend for mastery. 

In the history of Religion gods become demons; they change their sex, 
they are co-ordinated or, maybe, subdivided, and (on one view) the tribal god 
of an Israelite clan actually became Jehovah, the God of the Universe. 
Throughout we are dealing with diverse conceptions, systems of thought, 
and their vicissitudes. When we hear of the “ angry Jehovah,” the “ Old 
Testament God” or the “‘ German God,” Wwe have only to recognise that 
different conceptions are at stake for us to raise the question whether our 
own are as adequate and inspiring as they should be. Everything turns upon 
one’s systems and conceptions and the way in which the “ spirit ”’ or “ soul ” 
of a religion and its embodiment or “ body ” mutually interact. 

Our ideas and beliefs give us our Reality, nay they can be the Reality 
itself. One cannot, one dare not, gaze upon it. No man can see God and 
live—this is typical, whether we think of Manoah (Judges xiii. 22), of Isaiah 
(vi. 5), and then of St Paul (2 Cor. xii. 4); or go farther afield and observe 
the fear (often very crudely expressed) of gazing upon an idol, a sacred object, 
or even a sacred or divine king. We reach bed-rock. Emerson has told us 
how he could not look an abstract truth in the eye, ‘‘ I seem to know what 
he meant who said, No man cam see God face to face and live.”” We reach 
the depths of our personality, the limits of our thinking. Mathematics and 
mysticism, it is said, are not so disparate. The mathematician Hertz felt 
that mathematical formule had an independent existence of their own. 
This recalls the celestial origin of the “‘ Platonic ideas” ; and the Platonist 

1 F, R. Tennant, Philosophical Theology (1928), i, p. 326 seq. 
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John Smith thought that the capacity to understand abstract mathematical 
notions was a sign of the immortality of the soul which could so far divest 
itself of material things here on earth.1_ The Universe is what we feel, think 
and find it to be; and although we have advanced far beyond our rudi- 
mentary ancestors we are more keenly aware of its mystery. 

This actual everyday world is one of inaudible sounds and invisible 
colours. We can hardly conceive how to envisage realistically the infinite 
variety of “‘ waves” everywhere in motion but in some way independent. 
Consider the equally unobservable and inconceivable complexity of our 
mental processes, the thinking that “‘ goes on,” the conceptions that overlap, 
grow and change, but can maintain their independence. They alone enable 
us to understand something of ourselves and of the whole of which we are 
part. If the world of Nature is as real and actual as our tangible bodies, is 
not the World of Thought as real as the ideals, thoughts, memories and so 
forth that enable us to stand up to the Universe? But this actual world is 
not as such “ spiritual,” and whatever powers of telepathy, television and 
private wireless intercommunication man may ever come to enjoy, the appeal 
to ‘‘God” on behalf of others or of oneself will not be found to be less 
spontaneous. 

Men may live here and now as individuals in Cambridge, Cape Town and 
California, but the deeper experiences liberate them ; and as thought becomes 
more scientific, more objective, we seem to aim at the convergence and 
co-ordination of our innumerable private worlds in order to form, as it were, 
one single universe. Men are, so to say, thinking universally, cosmically, as 
autonomous beings—phases of one cosmic Man, and temporarily located here 
and now. But who could frame a “ theory ” to embrace the facts of life ? 
Man may be born to die, but he can also become vividly conscious of a vaster 
reality of which he is an organic part. As it is, he freely works for a future 
he will not live to see, or for a cause that transcends his brief life. 

Religion, at its best, directs, canalises and develops the deeper experiences 
and their implications. It submits men to the severest of disciplines. It 
organises and integrates life and thought. It is totalitarian. It accounts for 
man’s universal and far from local and temporal modes of life and holds out 
the true way to a better life. “ Religious ” and “ non-religious ”’ experience 
and thought are found to be inseparable, and our philosophy and metaphysics 
should not, in the last analysis, rest content with their divorce. If the 
problems are found to be insoluble, we at least can gain the road to working 
‘* hypotheses ” and “ theories ” which may inaugurate a new epoch. Religion, 
viewed from whatever angle, is an inexhaustible subject, and it alone offers 
the one explanation of itself that can satisfy the reason.” 


STANLEY COOK. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


1 See respectively 7.B., p. 292, and The Cambridge Review, January 81, 1986, p. 209 n. 7. 
2 I have attempted to develop the ideas in this article and in the issue of April, 1940, 
in a Pelican special, The Rebirth of Christianity. 
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SACRAMENT AND SACRIFICE. 


I. 
A PROTESTANT VIEW OF THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


H. H. ROWLEY, D.D., 
Professor of Semitic Languages, University College of N. Wales. 


Few questions more deeply divide Christian people than the interpretation 
of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. The very names by which it is 
referred to are evidence of variety of interpretation, the Lord’s Supper, Holy 
Communion, Holy Eucharist, or Mass, being chosen according to the dominant 
view of its character. To some it is primarily or exclusively a memorial of 
the death of Christ ; to some a mystical feasting on Christ ; to some a thanks- 
giving to God for the glory of our redemption. It should be all of these, and 
more, and many whose primary emphasis is on some one of these aspects 
would agree thus far. 

The deepest cleavage, however, concerns its sacrificial character. The 
Roman Church distinguishes between the Eucharist as a sacrament and the 
Mass as a sacrifice, while the Reformers rejected the idea of sacrifice, together 
with the term Mass. In 1528 Zwingli defended the thesis 


“that Christ, Who offered Himself once, is for ever an abiding and 
effective sacrifice for the sins of all who believe; whence it follows that 
the Mass is not a sacrifice, but the memorial of a sacrifice, and the 
guarantee of the redemption which Christ has merited for us ” ; 


while Calvin, in his Institutes, characterises the belief that the Mass was a 
sacrifice and oblation for obtaining the remission of sins as a “‘ most pesti- 
lential error.” 

A similar view is presented in the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England, whose thirty-first article reads : 


“The offering of Christ once made is that perfect redemption, pro- 
pitiation, and satisfaction, for all the sins of the whole world, both 
original and actual; and there is none other satisfaction for sin, but 
that alone. Wherefore the sacrifices of Masses, in the which it was 
commonly said that the priest did offer Christ for the quick and the dead, 
to have remission of pain or guilt, were blasphemous fables, and dangerous 
deceits.” 


The Roman Church, on the other hand, anathematised all who denied the 
sacrificial character of the Mass. At the Council of Trent, the first Canon of 
the Twenty-second Session read :— 


“‘ If anyone shall say that in the Mass a true and proper sacrifice is 
not offered unto God, or that what is offered is none other than that 
Christ is given to us to eat, let him be anathema.” 
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Between these positions there would seem to be no room for compromise. 
Nevertheless, it is the thesis of this paper that there is a sense in which the 
sacrament can be rightly understood to be a sacrifice, and that it is an 
impoverishment of our interpretation to omit this element of its significance. 

What the Reformers were out to overthrow were the magical, or super- 
stitious, views which so widely prevailed in the pre-Reformation age, whereby 
it was believed that the benefits of the sacrifice of the Mass could be com- 
municated merely ex opere operato. Such views have continued in the Roman 
Church, and were specifically defended by Bellarmine, who distinguished 
between the sacramental value of the Eucharist, as benefiting only the 
recipient, and the sacrificial value, as benefiting by the mere fact of its being 
offered all for whom it is offered, just as intercessory prayer is believed to 
benefit those for whom it is offered. This, however, is a fundamentally 
separate question, and the rejection of a mechanical view of the operation 
of the sacrifice need not involve the rejection of the sacrificial character of the 
sacrament. 

From earliest times, indeed, it has been thought of as a sacrifice. In the 
Didache we read :— 


** And on the Lord’s day assemble yourselves together and break 
bread and give thanks, after first confessing your transgressions, that 
your sacrifice may be pure. And let no man who has a difference with 
his fellow join your assembly till they have been reconciled, that your 
sacrifice be not defiled.” 


That sacrifice has no mechanical or automatic efficacy was clearly per- 
ceived by the Old Testament prophets, who often denounced such delusions 
in their day. When men whose lives were in open conflict with all that the 
prophets perceived to be the will of God offered sacrifice, without at the 
same time validating their sacrifice by the submission of their own spirit to 
that will of God, the prophets declared that not alone was the sacrifice vain, 
but it was an offence to God, and an aggravation of their sin. As a mere 
opus operatum it was devoid of value. This is not to imply that to the 
prophets sacrifice had no value at all, and were best eliminated. It is but to 
declare that when it was not the organ of the humble consecration of the soul 
to the will of God it was worthless. 

The post-exilic ritual is often treated with some contempt as merely 
priestly religion, in contrast to the spiritual richness of the prophetic teach- 
ing. It is forgotten that the writings of the prophets were edited and 
treasured in this same post-exilic age, and that the creators of that ritual 
strove to serve the same spiritual ends which the prophets kept ever before 
their eyes. The place which sin occupied in the mind of that age is itself 
evidence that the message of the prophets, though unheeded in their own 
day, bore fruit in due course, and the stately ritual of the Priestly Code was 
not intended to serve a people that offered sacrifices to God with hearts that 
were coldly indifferent to His will. It was intended to serve a people that 
came with humble and submissive heart before God, validating the sacrifice 
by the spirit in which it was offered, and therefore finding the sacrifice 
efficacious to cleanse the worshipper from the sin which so largely absorbed 
the thought of the creators of the Code. The sacrifice was thought of as 
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carrying a two-way traffic, bearing the soul’s submission to God, and bearing 
equally the divine cleansing to the soul. 

In the thought of the New Testament, the Cross of Christ is a sacrifice of 
similar achievement. There are, of course, many other elements of the 
significance of the Cross in New Testament thought which do not concern us 
here. But in so far as the Cross is thought of as a sacrifice, it is thought of 
as one whereby Christ, the representative of all who should be “ in Christ,” 
bore to God their submission and obedience, and bore from God the cleansing 
of their conscience. In contrast to the sacrifices of the Jewish law, which 
needed to be offered repeatedly, the Epistle to the Hebrews declares that this 
was a sacrifice offered once for all in a single act of history. 

Here, then, there would seem to be Scriptural justification for the protest 
of the Reformers against the Catholic view of the repetition of the sacrifice 
in the Mass. It was a sacrifice that needed not to be repeated. This, however, 
does less than justice to the Catholic view. For Catholic writers, no less than 
Protestant, maintain the uniqueness of the sacrifice of Christ at Calvary as 
the sole and sufficient spring of human redemption. Thus J. Pohle, who 
protests against the Protestant misunderstanding of the Catholic position, 
and who emphasises the distinction between objective and subjective redemp- 
tion, says: “ The sacrifice once offered on the Cross filled the infinite reser- 
voirs to overflowing with healing waters: but those who thirst after justice 
must come with their chalices and draw out what they need to quench their 
thirst.” 

It is further to be observed that the same Epistle which declares that the 
sacrifice of Christ was offered once for all on the Cross speaks of “ crucifying 
afresh the Son of God.” While, therefore, the Cross as an event of history is 
unique, there is also a sense in which it can be thought of as repeated. It is 
also to be noted that in the First Epistle to the Corinthians Paul brings a 
similar thought into relation with the sacrament of which we are thinking : 
‘““ Whosoever shall eat the bread or drink the cup of the Lord unworthily, 
shall be guilty of the body and the blood of the Lord.” 

The New Testament never thinks of the effect of the Cross of Christ as 
achieved ex opere operato. He Who died for all saves men only when they 
believe in Him. They are not saved by their faith, but by the power of 
Christ crucified, yet faith is the condition precedent to their salvation, and 
there is a moment of time when the sacrifice offered once for all at Calvary 
is validated for them. 

In the thought of the Cross as a single event of history, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews declares that Christ was both the sacrificer and the sacrifice. They 
who nailed Him to the Cross, and they who ordered that act, were but His 
murderers, rejecting Him and His way, and not entering into the blessings 
of the sacrifice. Christ alone could therefore be thought of as offering a valid 
sacrifice to God, validated by the spirit that accompanied the gift, and made 
it its organ. If, however, His sacrifice is to avail for us, it must become the 
organ of our submission and obedience. When we reject Him and His way, 
we are numbered with His crucifiers, and share the guilt of the Cross; but 
when we are identified with Him, then His sacrifice bears our submission to 
God, and our cleansing from God. And faith is our identification with Christ. 
It is far more than our intellectual belief about Him, though it must include 
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an intellectual element. It is rather the abandonment of ourselves to Him. 
It involves the death of the self that rejects and crucifies Him, and the birth 
of a new self from Him. The old man, instead of crucifying Him, is now 
crucified with Him, that the new man may be born of Him, and in the heart 
of that new man He so lives that we can say: “ It is no longer I that live, 
but Christ liveth in me.” 

Here, then, is a view of sacrifice that is far removed from magic, or any 
effect that is achieved by the technique of an act without relation to the 
spirit of him who is affected by it. It is a sacrifice that only avails when it 
is the organ of the spirit of him who enters into its fruit. Whenever a man 
enters by faith into Christ, and makes the Cross the organ of his submission 
and obedience, then the unique and unrepeatable sacrifice of Christ is 
repeated for him, and its avenue of two-way traffic is opened anew for him. 

But again this is an experience which in one sense comes once only to a 
man, yet in another can be repeated for him. We who in one sense are reborn 
but once into Christ, need to be continually reborn into Him, and our sub- 
mission to God must be renewed again and again. The Cross is of enduring 
significance to us, and it must be the continual organ of our obedience to 
God. That is why we need a sacrament to remind us of the dying of our 
Lord—that its work might be renewed in us. And in the renewal of its work 
in us, it becomes anew our sacrifice unto God, and the power of God unto 
our salvation. He who eats unworthily, rejecting Christ in his heart, is 
guilty of the body and blood of the Lord, repeating the crucifixion of Christ ; 
he who eats worthily, yielding himself anew to be crucified with Christ, 
repeats the sacrifice of Christ, and of himself in Christ. 

It will be observed that the common distinction between sacrament and 
sacrifice is here rejected. The Roman view distinguishes clearly between 
them, though it finds both in the unity of a single ceremony ; the Reformers 
equally clearly distinguished between them, and found only one of them in 
the observance. As a sacrament, the ceremony was conceived of as minister- 
ing divine grace to the partaker ; as a sacrifice, as the offering of man’s gift 
to God. To the Reformers it was preposterous that man should suppose 
that he could bring any gift to God. This would be justified if man were 
offering any achievement of his own as the price of the boon he sought ; it 
is not justified if he is merely making valid for himself the one eternal and 
precious sacrifice of Christ by the humble surrender of his spirit. This is no 
more preposterous than the initial act of his regeneration, when his faith 
unlocks for him the door of a salvation which his faith in no sense purchases. 

In the Roman view sacrament and sacrifice each represent one-way traffic 
only, though both are found together in the single ceremony of the Eucharist 
or the Mass. In the view here taken sacrament and sacrifice coalesce, since 
both represent two-way traffic. The sacrifice that is merely man’s offering 
to God, bringing no grace from God, no cleansing or forgiveness or renewal of 
spirit, would be a meaningless sacrifice. On the other hand the sacrament 
that brought divine grace to man, without regard to the spirit of the recipient, 
would be as gross a superstition as any against which the Reformers declaimed. 
To validate the sacrament and to make it the channel of divine grace, there 
must be what Paul calls “‘ eating worthily,” the right spirit and attitude to 
God, the appropriate offering to God. Neither in sacrifice nor in sacrament 
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is one-way traffic anything but superstition. But if what the worshipper 
brings to God is merely the humility of his own spirit, he is offering to God 
what is merely of himself, and doing what the Reformers rightly declared to 
be preposterous. What then can he bring to God but the sacrifice of Christ ? 
By the humble surrender of his spirit to Christ he becomes identified with 
Christ, so that what he offers to God is not his own humility, but the obedience 
of Christ, with Whom he is now one by faith. 

While, therefore, it is our thesis that the sacrament is a sacrifice, it is a 
sacrifice that consists in no outward act. The same outward act can be the 
source of curse or blessing, according to the spirit that infuses it. Moreover, 
its inner quality is derived from the heart of the worshipper. It is therefore 
guarded from the abuses against which the Reformers protested. 

This might seem to imply that our view of the sacrament is purely 
individualistic. This, however, is not quite the case. All spiritual experience 
is individual. The soul’s losing of itself unto Christ, and finding of itself in 
Christ, is an intensely individual experience. None can have this experience 
for another. Yet at the same time, there may be a social character about 
the experience. In a revival meeting there may be a spiritual atmosphere 
which takes hold of a man’s spirit in surprising ways, an atmosphere that 
derives not alone from the speaker, but from his audience as well. And in 
the quiet sobriety of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper there may be an 
atmosphere, which owes something to him who conducts the service, and 
something to all who share in it, and which helps so to bring all into Christ 
that His sacrifice is repeated for them, and its power renewed in them. 


H. H. ROWLEY. 
BANGOR. 


Il. 
A CATHOLIC VIEW. 
CUTHBERT LATTEY, S.J. 


I HAVE been greatly interested to see my friend Professor Rowley’s article 
upon this subject, which he was kind enough to show me in typescript ; and 
all the more because he mentioned himself that it had originated in some 
correspondence between us. While I recognise with him the deep cleavage 
between the Protestant and the Catholic view, I welcome his article as tending 
to lessen that cleavage. I have come to think (if I may use an almost Hegelian 
paradox) that the first step towards greater agreement is the agreement to 
differ, and I shall therefore be on my guard against exaggerating points of 
agreement, My chief purpose is to remove misconceptions. I shall try to be 
brief, and shall touch but lightly even upon grave issues when they are not 
very relevant. 

In the first place it is necessary to beware of any misuse of terms, and 
(from my point of view) especially of the terms “‘ magic ” and “ superstition.” 
To apply them loosely is hurtful to the study, not only of theology, but of 
religions in general. For a neutral definition of their meanings, free from 
Vou. XL. No. 2. i 
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any suspicion of theological bias, one can hardly do better than turn to the 
large Oxford dictionary. “ Magic ”’ is there explained thus :— 


The pretended art of influencing the course of events, and of pro- 
ducing marvellous physical phenomena, by processes supposed to owe 
their efficacy to their power of compelling the intervention of spiritual 
beings, or of bringing into operation some occult controlling principle of 
nature; sorcery, withccraft. Also, the practice of this art. 


There is evidently no room for such “ magic ” in the Catholic religion ; 
Almighty God cannot be compelled to anything from outside. We merely 
know that He must be faithful to His own nature and revelation and 
promises. Of “ superstition ” it may be well for the sake of completeness to 
quote three explanations :— 


(1) Unreasoning awe or fear of something unknown, mysterious, or 
imaginary, especially in connection with religion; religious belief or 
practice founded upon fear or ignorance. 

(2) An irrational belief or practice; a tenet, scruple, habit, etc., 
founded on fear or ignorance. 

(8) Irrational or unfounded belief in general; an unreasonable or 
groundless notion. 


I think that I shall be right in understanding “ fear ” throughout these 
explanations to be an unreasoning fear, for a holy and justified fear is recog- 
nised again and again in Holy Scripture (though perfect love casteth out 
fear: cf. 1 John iv. 18), and a reasonable fear must often be practised in 
ordinary life, and still more in battle, as in taking cover. Superstition is a 
fear that lacks sufficient ground in reason or in reasonable faith : examples 
are touching wood or avoiding the number thirteen. But reason may give 
us sufficient ground to believe that God has given a revelation, and to believe 
it. 

This is indeed what Catholic theology presupposes: in St Anselm’s 
words, it is fides querens intellectum. Its first task, the task of “ positive ” 
theology, is to find out what has been revealed ; its second, to endeavour to 
correlate it, systematise it, interpret it, develop it, and so on. Unless it 
regarded its data as certain, it would have no claim to be scientific: “if we 
accept the testimony of men, the testimony of God is greater ” (1 John v. 9). 
It would not, for example, admit the contention “that the Trinitarian 
doctrine of the Church is a plain a posteriori induction from human experi- 
ence.” 1 It is necessary to point this out, because it indicates a fundamental 
difference of method between Catholic theologians and many others. 

Having thus to some extent, as I hope, cleared the ground, I come to two 
points in regard of which it seems to me that Professor Rowley’s article may 
make agreement, or something much nearer agreement, easier of accom- 
plishment. The first is the question of “‘ one-way traffic” and “‘ two-way 
traffic.” This is not a terminology which we can expect to find in the defini- 
tions of general councils, but Professor Rowley’s meaning is clear. In the 
Old Testament, sacrifice was of its very nature an offering to God. True, 


1 Quoted from a review of Miss Dorothy Sayers’s The Mind of the Maker, in the Church 
Times of September 19, 1941. 
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proper dispositions were required: true also, that it was God who worked 
in the worshipper both the will and the deed, out of His good pleasure (Phil. 
ii. 18): true again, that in some cases the sacrifices were, so to speak, received 
back from God and furnished a meal of communion with Him (ef. 1 Cor. x. 
18, 21). But in itself the act was one directed by the worshipper towards 
God, and in this sense was a piece of “* one-way traffic.” God was thereby 
praised, thanked, appeased, asked for favours. 

But how does God respond ? He can respond at all times and in many 
ways. But the Catholic doctrine is that in the New Testament the regular 
and divinely appointed channels of His mercy are the sacraments. In the 
Eucharist, which is here mainly in question, the outward sign or symbol of 
the sacrament is the sign of nutrition, maintaining the divine life in the soul 
(cf. John vi). Here again, proper dispositions are required in the recipient 
(cf. 1 Cor. xi. 28), but of its own nature the act is divine, quickening the soul 
as food quickens the body. 

Here, too, we have essentially a piece of “‘ one-way ” traffic. But I would 
urge that according to Catholic doctrine the union between sacrifice and 
sacrament in the Eucharist is so intimate that the whole rite can be looked 
upon as ‘‘ two-way traffic,” and I nourish the hope that Professor Rowley 
may come to see it in this light. ‘‘ This is my body, which is in your behalf,” 
as I think the best text reads in 1 Cor, xi. 24: “ as often as you eat and drink, 
you proclaim the death of the Lord until he come ” (1 Cor. xi. 26). Iam not 
here discussing whether the Eucharist be a sacrifice, but only pleading that 
if it is, it essentially combines in itself “‘ two-way traffic.” 

The other point on which I hope for a rapprochement is that of the opus 
operatum. I feel bound to premise that Catholic doctrine does not in all cases 
require corresponding dispositions in the recipient of a sacrament. The 
obvious example is infant baptism. If Almighty God chooses to sanctify the 
soul of an infant, there is nothing to stop Him, and it would not answer to 
the definition of “‘ magic”; if anything, it is rather less than He did to the 
Baptist (Luke i. 15). One might suggest, too, that for a proper regard for 
his mind and body, quite apart from matters religious, a baby may owe 
much to his parents, without having been capable of any co-operation. But 
normally proper dispositions are required for the valid reception of a sacra- 
ment. Professor Rowley writes that ‘‘ the New Testament never thinks of 
the effect of the Cross of Christ as achieved ex opere operato.” Had he written 
“merely ew opere operato,” I could give a general agreement to his pro- 
position. As it is, I can agree with what follows: ‘‘ He who died for all 
saves men only when they believe in Him. They are not saved by their faith, 
but by the power of Christ crucified, yet faith is the condition precedent to 
their salvation.” But surely there is an element of the opus operatum in 
“* the power of Christ crucified ” ? It is this power to which Catholic doctrine 
refers the power of the sacraments to work ex opere operato, though without 
limiting to them “ the power of Christ crucified.” 

God forbid that I should deny the spiritual reality of what Professor 
Rowley calls “‘ a sacrifice that consists in no outward act”; but it will be 


1 [The context, as cited by Father Lattey, makes it clear that what I meant was 
nee ex opere operato,’’ as in the previous instances of my use of a similar phrase.— 
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admitted that such a use of the word “ sacrifice ” is merely figurative, and 
the question is whether there should not be something more. Would it not 
be surprising if Christ had not intended something more, in order that the 
scriptures might be fulfilled ? In my edition of the prophet Malachi in the 
Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures I have tried to bring out the 
full significance of Mal. i. 11, and to show that from the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity, with 1 Cor. x. 21 for starting-point, it was understood to be fulfilled 
in the Eucharist. 

Professor Rowley with great fairness has quoted the Catholic writer Pohle 
in explanation of the “ once for all ” of Heb. vii. 27; ix. 12; x. 10. Perhaps 
it will be worth while to attempt to carry the question a little further. I 
have already explained that Catholic theology accepts the data of Scripture 
and Tradition and works upon them. For my own part I have been much 
attracted by Pére de la Taille’s view of the sacrifice of the Mass, which is 
elaborated in his great work Mysterium Fidei, but which finds its clearest 
enunciation in Catholic Faith in the Holy Eucharist. 1 cannot say, however, 
that I agree with him all along the line. If I give here very summarily the 
view that appeals to me most, I put it forward as one which (I hope and 
believe) is fully compatible with Catholic doctrine, but not as being the only 
compatible view. 

Christ, “‘ having offered one sacrifice for sin, hath taken his seat for ever 
at the right hand of God ” (Heb. x. 12), where He lives always to make inter- 
cession for us (Heb. vii. 25). This intercession consists essentially of the 
continued offering of His death upon Calvary, which is likewise represented 
mystically upon our altars. The priest “ put on Christ ” to a greater extent 
than the laity, being empowered to offer officially and validly in unity with 
Christ the sacrifice of Calvary, thus mystically represented before him in 
virtue of this same identification. Christ unites Himself with the priest in this 
offering, and the priest with Himself; the death is thus perpetually offered, 
and finds perpetual application. Neither Christ nor man repeats the offering 
of Calvary, but continues it. 

I remember well that at our Summer School of Catholic Studies at Cam- 
bridge in 1922, when Pére de la Taille had finished his brilliant lecture and 
there was opportunity for discussion, a priest objected almost with dismay 
that he had removed the whole objection of Protestants to the Mass; I 
remember also the applause which greeted his reply that if he had removed 
a difficulty which they felt in reconciling it with Scripture, he would count it 
pure gain. I do not think, however, that his ambition mounted so high, nor 
yet does mine ; I should be well content to have done even a little to promote 
mutual understanding upon so great a subject as the Eucharist. 

I have kept to vital points, for the sake of brevity, and therefore have not 
been able to set forth the full extent of my agreement with Professor Rowley. 
What I ask myself in regard of his article, as indeed in regard of the quotations 
made by him from Zwingli and the Thirty-nine Articles, is whether the 
principles enunciated inevitably lead on to the conclusions drawn from them. 


CUTHBERT LATTEY. 


HeyrTsror Cotiece, Oxon. 
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HUMANISM--BANKRUPT AND OTHERWISE. 


LOUIS ARNAUD REID, D.Lrrr., 


Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy at a 8 College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
in the University of Durham. 


MAN is definable as a rational being, yet I am both weak and perverse. I 
may know that I ought to be just and fair to my fellow “ rational ” beings, 
but I am too fond of my own profits, or I cannot forbear misusing my power, 
or I cannot restrain bitterness and superiority. How can I escape from this ? 

In part it may be a mood; it may chance to pass off: if so I am 
fortunate. Yet honest self-examination must reveal that much of it is more 
than a passing mood: it is a deeper and more characteristic irrationality. 
From this I cannot escape by rationality, by reason of the very fact that I 
am simply not now rational enough. One can train oneself morally to 
develop the rationality one has, but every reasonable man knows, if he is 
honest, that there are occasions when, through self-interest or pride, or 
perhaps through streaks in himself that he does not understand at all, he 
cannot feel and will as he knows by his reason he ought . Nazi-ism is egoism 
become brutal because (or partly because) it explicitly rejects reason. But is 
even the admission and full acceptance of reason enough to make me reason- 
able or even to make me, with all my being, want to be reasonable? The 
answer is “‘ No. If I really wanted to be, I would be.” The cry of Bunyan’s 
Man in the Cage, “I cannot get out. Oh I cannot,” expresses my despair. 
‘Who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” Not my reason, 
certainly, for it is not strong or complete enough, definable though I am as a 
“ rational being.” 

Let us consider another difficulty. Suppose me now to be very much more 
rational than was suggested in the last paragraph, and ready to treat other 
human beings with justice and equality because they too are “ rational 
beings.” My rationality may take me quite a long way, for I may readily 
discover many other human beings whom as rational beings I can respect, 
who respond rationally and with whom it is possible to form reasonable and 
happy social relations. On the other hand I shall certainly also come up 
against others who seem to possess very little rationality (for example, 
persons of low mentality) and some whose very being seems to contradict it, 
who, as far as one can reasonably judge, are “‘ worthless,” lazy, cadging, 
inhuman, brutal, and who seem incorrigible. The postulate that man is 
rational seems to cut very little ice here, even if it only means “ potentially ” 
rational—for in some cases, as far as we can judge, there seem to be no signs 
even of “ potentiality.” Is there, for instance, any potentiality for reason- 
able social living in a military commander who can drive women and children 
in front of his army ? We tend to conceive such persons as “ outside the 
pale ” and to give them up as hopeless. ‘‘ Respect ” in any sense at all seems 
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impossible: the only meet fate for them would appear to be utter physical 
and spiritual destruction—and the world a cleaner place. 

It is true that under normal peace-time conditions we all believe in the 
principle of giving even the most brutal and worthless human beings a fair 
chance and, if circumstances call for it, a fair trial. This comes under the 
rubric of “‘ respect ” for all human beings because they are human. Why do 
we believe in it ?. Not certainly on account of natural ‘‘ sympathy,” for we 
may feel not a shred of it. Even if some specially sympathetic persons do 
feel ‘“‘ sympathy ” for the violent and callous criminal who kicks his victim 
about the head, it is exceptional and accidental, and this impulsive feeling 
cannot be the basis for the ‘universal judgement about the right to a fair 
trial. Is it on account of the rational recognition of all human beings as ends 
in themselves, because at least they are potentially rational? (I have 
suggested the difficulties of this.) Or is it a form of social self-protection 
which recognises the danger of beginning to make any discrimination against 
persons? Or is it an inherited part of the Christian tradition, influencing 
even the sentiments of those who repudiate Christianity ? 

I confess I am not quite sure. But what does seem fairly certain is that 
just as the sentiment of sympathy tends to be discriminating and of limited 
range, so the emphasis on reason, although in principle universal, is in fact 
also discriminative and exclusive. Not only are we impotent through limita- 
tions in our own reasonableness, but if the rationality of others is the basis 
of our respect for them, we tend to be influenced in their favour according to 
the degree of rationality they possess and against them as they lack it. If 
we remember that this is coupled always with irrational prejudice and dislike, 
and with the egoism and self-assertiveness and love of power which in some 
form or other is certainly no less a feature of human nature than its rationality, 
we can see that the humanist Aristotle’s praise of the very “ superior person ” 
(the ** high minded man ’’) ! and the Greek distinction between rational men, 
slaves and barbarians is suggestive. That it is not simply an historical 
accident is seen in the intellectual limitations and exclusiveness of the 
‘“‘ Enlightenment,” or in the contempt of the young “ intellectual” for 
inferior brains, or for weakness. Greater experience may modify this, but 
valuation of persons in terms of “‘ reason ”’ does not always tend to universal] 
justice or fairness of feeling, whatever the theory of it may be. 

Belief in the reasonableness of human nature has, historically, given rise 
to great optimism. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries belief in 
and enthusiasm for human powers were enormous; science in co-operation 
with industry in the nineteenth century promised continuous progress which 
was everywhere taken for granted as natural and inevitable. As for the 
human soul, it was generally assumed that if the right environment (in the 
widest sense) could be provided for it, it would grow up straight and undis- 
torted to its full perfection. Human nature can work out its own salvation. 
Therefore reform, reform, reform. Or, in another metaphor (used by Dr 


1 ““ Who claims much and deserves much, whose gait should be slow, his voice deep, 
his speech measured ; for a man is not likely to be in a hurry when there are few things in 
which he is ) deeply interested, nor excited when he holds nothing to be of very great import- 
ance. . h-minded men ‘‘ seem to look down on eve *? and highmindedness 
* seems to be = crowning grace, as it were, of the virtues.” quotation is a little 
unfair : we must not discount Aristotle’s sense of humour. 
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Inge in writing somewhere of Greek humanism), scrape and scour the statue, 
and you will discover it perfect beneath. 

Though one can easily see how the tremendous triumphs of the human 
mind, together with natural complacency and what is nowadays called 
“‘ wishful thinking,” have given rise to such optimism, it is strange that the 
irrationality and evil of human nature should have been thought of as less 
“real” than its rationality and good. Any honest and enlightened man of 
the world, whatever his philosophy, must know what a mixture human 
nature really is, of meanness and divinity, of the sordid and the heroic, the 
selfish and the selfless, the greedy, the jealous and the generous, the cruel 
and the wonderfully kind. He must know that its opposites are so near 
together that it often seems only an accident which of them is touched off 
first. And the appalling history of recent times (and not merely recent wars) 
should, one would imagine, destroy sentimental optimistic illusions about 
human nature and its natural goodness for ever. 

In fact, the rose-coloured spectacles have fallen and are shattered. The 
intelligent humanist (many dreamers remain) has seen a terrible reality. He 
has become disillusioned with a disillusion which carries with it cynicism and 
despair. He is disillusioned, not only because human nature was the object 
of his faith, and human nature, as seen in the actions of persons, has turned 
out to be hollow, but because science and progress, which were the instru- 
ments and symbols of the triumph of the human mind and so also part of its 
essential faith, could build nothing better than a brave new world of machines, 
of traps and cunning devices, but could build no principles to guide their use. 
Scientific reason in itself could never in the nature of things provide such 
principles, and there were no others—or the others that he had already 
rejected were analysed away by Freudian psychology. So the machine came 
under the domination of the diabolical lusts of money and power, bringing 
exploitation, poverty and war. If it seems strange that anyone should ever 
have imagined that science could satisfy faith, or in itself, apart from its 
own fine discipline for truth, provide any principle (as distinct from instru- 
ments) of human betterment, we must remember that science was hailed as 
a release from the superstitions and conventions of a bad kind of Victorian 
Christianity, and became its substitute. Such religion, and science, and 
human nature itself, however, have all in their turn failed. What is left ? 
Nothing at all. The world that once seemed so full of hope is now become 
“weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable.” 

If, then, a civilisation which is founded on the illusory self-sufficiency of 
reason and natural sympathy and natural virtue is collapsing before our 
eyes, rotted by its own insidious acid poisons, we turn, as we survey the ruins, 
to the “ stone which the builders rejected.” 


Christianity is disillusioned about human nature, as humanism can be. 
But whereas the disillusionment of humanism ends in despair, the dis- 
illusionment of Christianity is not the end of its faith, but the beginning. 
The illusion of which it rids itself is the illusion of human self-sufficiency, the 
illusion that sin is not a part of the inheritance of human nature, the illusion 
of false romanticism. But Christianity’s disillusionment about human 
nature is not pessimistic and despairing—it is anything but that—because 
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not only does it see that such illusions about human nature were never worth 
having (a humanist may come to that), but because, taking human in- 
sufficiency and sin and accepting in humility them for what they are, it 
discovers even in this acceptance of their existence the way to good and the 
source of all good. “I cannot get out, oh, I cannot ’’—this is the last des- 
pairing cry of humanism’s disillusion when it is forced to realism. For 
Christianity the beginning of a new life opens out when the penitent can see 
and can truly say ‘“* Nothing in my hand I bring.” 

This language is, truly, incomprehensible except to Christian experience, 
because the discovery of good through the chastening confession of very 
evil and impotence is possible only if the source of good is conceived as beyond 
man, and is God. It is possible only if the goodness of God requires that the 
salvation of human nature shall be through sacrifice of the ego, the revelation 
of whose guilt and powerlessness is at the same moment the awareness of the 
richness and forgiveness of God, and of new creative powers acknowledged 
to have their final source in God and not in man. Christianity’s disillusion- 
ment is a great release, the release which comes when truth is at Jast faced, 
and particularly when, agonisingly and after terrible struggle, painful truth 
is faced—and discovered to be the beginning of an amazing new hope. 
Christianity is release, yet it is not escapism, but the first introduction to the 
Real. The psycho-analyst claims to rid his patient of his repressions and to 
teach him fearless self-knowledge. Christianity can rid men of the supreme 
repression—the repression by the ego of the recognition of its own egoism 
as it really is. But Christianity can offer what psycho-analysis as such 
cannot—a new person, which, because it is purged of self, can enter into a 
new vision of truth and the divine heritage of work and love and happiness 
which is its real vocation. It is a vocation for which humanism blindly longs 
and can never find. 

But Christianity is not merely a private and individual salvation. It is 
not, properly understood, individualistic or exclusively “ other worldly.” It 
cares for men, men in society. The humanitarian part of the protest of modern 
humanism arose, it is true, partly in reaction against the too “‘ other worldly ” 
outlook of the Middle Ages. Such protests tend always to be necessary. But 
in reality Christianity properly balanced is profoundly humanitarian ; it 
may be called, in Maritain’s phrase, “true humanism,” - The Christian 
philosophy of this is put emphatically enough in the first Epistle of St John. 
On the one hand the writer insists that the love of man properly understood 
and fulfilled is the love of God, for love is the very spirit of God. ‘* Beloved, 
let us love one another, for love is of God; and everyone that loveth is born 
of God, and knoweth God. He that loveth not knoweth not God; for God 
is love. . . . If we love one another, God dwelleth in us, and his love is 
perfected in us. . . . He that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in 
him.” On the other hand as the Christian love of man implies the love of 
God, so love of God implies and illuminates the true love of brother-man. 
** And this commandment have we from him, That he who loveth God loveth 
his brother also.”” Our love of the God of love whom—as the writer of the 
Epistle is careful to say—we love “* because he first loved us ” could not mean 
less than the love of brother-man. For if we love God because he first loved 
us, our love of God is not merely, as might seem at first sight, our gratitude 
for being first loved by God, but it is the very love of God itself acting in 
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and through us (“‘ everyone that loveth is born of God ’’), and this God-love 
in us (since God loves man) is the love of man or it is nothing. So not only 
is secular humanism’s love of humanity limited and distorted in its per- 
spective because of its denial of the divine love that is beyond all human 
love, but Christian love can do all that humanism could require, and much 
more. Once again, it is “‘ true humanism.” 

And this is really the answer to humanist difficulties about the limitations 
of natural sympathy, of the irrationality (in spite of definitions) of human 
nature, and about justice based on equality. Humanism can (with diffi- 
culties) show considerable sympathies for weakness, and it can make some 
limited allowances for irrationality—though if weakness and irrationality 
manifest themselves on too large a scale, optimism and tolerance give way 
to despair. But the unworthiness and irrationality of human nature remain 
for humanism a surd: rationality as the foundation of equality and justice 
collapses, for not only is rationality distributed with vast inequality, but 
respect for the rational man in himself as the final object of reverence turns 
out to be misplaced. 

The approach of Christianity to problems of equality, respect, charitable- 
ness is radically different. The equality upon which justice is based is not 
some quality of reason which is proudly possessed by human beings, but only 
the equality which comes of being sinful children of God. If we should 
“* respect ” all human beings, it is not because they are rational, but because, 
however irrational and sinful, they are God’s creatures, children of the love 
of God capable of response to that love. And charitableness is not simply 
‘“‘ making allowances,” but a compassion and pity which is in all its imper- 
fection a pale image of the “ pity beyond all telling ” which is the forgiving 
love of God. 

The forgiveness of love is the key. Forgiveness, to humanism, is irrational 
and incomprehensible: there is no real place for it in humanist philosophy. 
As a humanist it is impossible for me to “forgive” sin, because for the 
humanist there is only irrationality and no sin, and irrationality is not an 
offence against me ! but a blot on the face of things. For the Christian, on 
the other hand, such forgiveness as he can understand and enter into is the 
forgiveness of God, against whom only in the end sin is committed (‘* Against 
Thee, Thee only, have I sinned ”’), and who is ready, upon penitence, to for- 
give all alike. And here is the secret of the equality and the “ absolute ” 
value of all human beings, and of my motive not only to recognise that they 
ought to have respect and be treated equally, but to feel, and give them, that 
“respect.” In so far as I can see them through the eyes of God, I can see 
them with pity and love as creatures of God to be forgiven by God. And 
when I am tempted, as I constantly am, to put them finally out of my mind 
in contempt and anger and loathing and final condemnation, it is my duty 
to remind myself, not that I am a rational being and they are definable as 
rational beings, but of the publican who prayed from afar off “‘ God have 
mercy on me a sinner.”’ Having been forgiven, and realising it, how can I 
deny, and separate myself from, the forgiveness of God ? 


LOUIS ARNAUD REID. 
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1 An offence against me may be “ repaired ’’ and I may overlook it; but this is not 
forgiveness in anything like the Christian sense. 



































SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


S. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc. 


I. PuHrLosopuy. 


THE question whether philosophy as at present studied in the English-speaking 
world has any bearing at all on the central problems of human life and destiny, has 
been raised as a serious question by a number of thinkers in this country, in America 
and (as we see from the Australasian Journal of Psychology and Philosophy) in the 
Dominions. In a recent volume of the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Dr 
C. E. M. Joad makes a plea for a return to the classical tradition in philosophy, 
which was mainly occupied with such subjects as the meaning and purpose of life, 
the nature of the universe and the status of man within it, the nature of the State 
and the relation of the citizen to the State. He reminds us that the present period 
of political unsettlement and religious and moral decline resembles in a number 
of important respects the age of Plato and Aristotle. We need a constructive 
philosophy which will provide for the present time what Socrates, Plato and 
Aristotle tried to provide for their own time. The philosophy of the present day 
fails even to attempt to meet this demand, and has settled down to study the 
correct analysis of the meaning of scntences (we may add that in these studies, 
exclusive attention is paid to the Indo-European group of languages, and among 
these almost exclusively to English; Chinese, for example, we are to assume is 
not a “language’’). Dr Joad does not ask philosophers to ‘* descend into the 
market-place ” and ‘ take sides,” but to indicate, for the guidance of their con- 
temporaries, ideals to live for and principles to live by. The problems which he 
gives as illustrations have been discussed in former times by philosophers who 
have reached irreconcilable conclusions; but Dr Joad seems to think that if 
they attempt to deal with these problems in the new and challenging shapes which 
they assume to-day, the results will be more useful. In Ethics (University of 
Chicago, July, 1941), Professor E. Jordan discusses ‘‘ The Réle of the Philosopher 
in the Social Crisis.””’ He concludes that ‘‘ the philosopher’s sin has been that for 
the last three hundred years he has done nothing in the way of re-defining the 
systems of practical principles or of adapting them to the changed conditions of 
life : and this, during a period in which the conditions of human life have perhaps 
shifted more than in any other equal period in history.”’ Professor Jordan’s use of 
the conception of ‘‘ corporate personality ’ seems to point to a renewed interest in 
the political theories of the greater medieval thinkers and their expression in modern 
terms. If so, we believe that he is pointing in the right direction. In the same 
volume Dr A. C. Ewing attacks the question mainly from the epistemological side. 
He holds that one of the most serious obstacles to the plea that philosophy can be 
of positive practical help is the prevalence of the linguistic theory of deduction : 
namely, that what have been called a priori truths are not founded on the nature 
of reality but merely on the way in which language is used, that proof simply 
consists in showing that according to the rules of language certain expressions have 
no meaning, and that no deductive argument can give us new truths about any 
facts except perhaps about the use of language. This theory Dr Ewing criticises at 
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length (perhaps at too great length). In the April number of Philosophy the same 
writer, under the title ‘* Politics and Ethics,” indicates some of the ways in which 
philosophical considerations may serve to enlighten such questions as those involved 
in “ pacifist’ propaganda. Turning back to the Proceedings, we see that under 
the modest title “‘ Some Thoughts on Aristotle’s Logic,” Sir W. D. Ross gives a 
most instructive review of the Aristotelian doctrine. He maintains that Aristotle’s 
theory of Syllogism ‘ will not founder in a sea of discredit, but will always be con- 
sidered the indispensable foundation of formal logic.” Among the other contri- 
butions, we may refer in particular to the Essay by Professor C. A. Campbell, of 
Glasgow, who takes his stand with the late William James in holding that the 
experience of effort cannot be explained apart from a unique and irreducible form 
of mental energy. Most psychologists, he believes, are influenced in their dealings 
with this subject by scientific or philosophical prejudices, e.g. by refusal to dis- 
tinguish between the “‘ self’? and its “‘ character.’ He would claim for the agent a 
freedom even from the character as so far formed : ‘‘ we cannot regard our formed 
character as determining a decision as to whether or not we shall combat our 
formed character.”” What then does determine the decision? The answer is, 
“the self.” But what precisely does this mean? The question bas then to be 
carried into the realm of metaphysics. We believe that this result is unavoidable 
as soon as we press the problem beyond what appears to be a plain practical issue : 
what are the conditions which are at once necessary and sufficient to justify the 
attribution to the human agent of (i) moral and (ii) legal responsibility for his 
action. In this connection we are surprised to see, in the October number of 
Philosophy, an article in defence of ‘‘ determinism” which is thoroughly old- 
fashioned (except for a passing reference to Freud and two or three other con- 
temporary names), and is like an echo from the dogmatic naturalism of the last 
century. However, we must presume that Professor Ledger Wood has been 
*‘ determined ” by “‘ antecedent conditions ’ to do this and could not have done 
otherwise. The concluding Essay in the Proceedings, by Mr A. H. Hannay, is 
entitled ‘* Religion, Morality and Philosophy,” and reaches the following con- 
clusions. ‘* Morality needs ethical principles and to this extent those who proclaim 
the importance of religion for morality are right. The historical religions have 
largely supplied these ethical principles, but reflective thought can also provide 
them. Many modern philosophers underrate the influence of their own thought.” 
“The reason why so many people seem able to live without either religion or 
philosophy, relying on their natural sentiments‘and ingrained habits, is that they 
are living in a system which has been thought out by others. When faced by new 
problems, they lose their way and have to begin thinking out matters for them- 
selves. What the Englishman calls common sense is merely crude philosophy.” 
Finally, when we distinguish between ‘ goodwill’? and ‘ ethical principle,” we 
must understand that neither of these precedes the other: ‘‘ The principle of 
Justice for all can only be understood by those who are fired by a passion for it, 
and they in turn can only realise it through its intelligent working out in individual 
cases.” With regard to the question raised by Dr Joad, it seems to us that philo- 
sophers must first put their own house in order. As we have a “‘ Philosophy of 
Religion,” a “Philosophy of Art,” a “ Philosophy of History,” so we need a 
“* Philosophy of Philosophy.” Philosophy, in the sense of an endeavour to reach a 
unitary position and outlook on the riddle of life and the world, when studied 
historically, reveals recurring types which are in principle irreconcilable with one 
another, although each claims universal validity. This recurring antinomy, the 
irreconcilable variety collectively and the absolute claim individually, leads to the 
conclusion that the whole of unmutilated experience has never yet been made the 
basis of philosophy.—Recent discussions by Dr Ewing, the late Professor J. L. 
Stocks, and others (see this JOURNAL, October, 1941, p. 94), provide evidence that 
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the whole question of the place of Intuition in knowledge requires to be opened up 
and thoroughly examined. Advanced students of Logic will find this conclusion 
enforced and illustrated by Dr Reginald Jackson, of the University of Edinburgh, 
in his Examination of the Deductive Logic of John Stuart Mill. That Mill attached 
great importance to deductive inference is indicated even in the title of his book, 
which was to deal with “ ratiocination ’’ as well as “ induction’ ; and Dr Jackson 
has provided a detailed examination of the difficulties in which Mill’s inherited 
‘* epistemological empiricism ”’ involved him when he attempted to give a coherent 
account of deductive inference.—In a recent number of this JOURNAL (July, 1941, 
p. 430) we referred to Dr Julius Buchler’s critical exposition of the Empiricism of 
Charles Peirce. Dr Buchler has now followed this useful book with a selection of 
Essays from Peirce’s collected writings, entitled The Philosophy of Charles Peirce 
(London, 1941), thus putting his most important work within the covers of a single 
volume. It was to Peirce, especially to the latter’s Essay on ‘‘ How to Make Our 
Ideas Clear ’’ (first published in 1878), that William James attributed the origin of 
the name and the theory (or, more accurately, the method) of ‘‘ Pragmatism.” 


II, THEOLOGY 


Among the immense output of books on urgent problems of the war and after, 
there are a number dealing in a genuine historical spirit with the conditions out of 
which the present situation of the world has arisen, and several of these discuss the 
question specially in connection with the influence, or the lack of influence, of the 
Christian religion. We have space to refer only to two of these. In The Recovery 
of the West, Mr M. Roberts rejects Oswald Spengler’s theory as resting on a false 
analogy between the life of Society and the life of the Individual. He points out 
with sufficient lucidity the historical dangers inherent in western civilisation, 
which he ascribes to a blind belief, inherited from the last century, that the dis- 
coveries of science can be productive only of good, and that utilitarian standards of 
‘** progress”’ are sufficient. He urges what we may call a “ transvaluation of 
values ’’ in a sense the reverse of that contemplated by Nietsche. The conviction 
that there is a transcendent Source of values, above and beyond human life, is 
necessary for the stability of Society. In the West, this foundation can be no 
other than the Christian religion. The weakness of some conventional criticisms 
of Christianity is effectively shown; but Mr Martin leaves us in doubt as to the 
precise sense in which the central doctrines of Christianity are, for him, true. This 
vital question should, we think, have occupied the opening chapters of the book. 
The Rev. Dr N. Micklem, Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, has made a really 
valuable contribution to the understanding of this bewildering problem in his recent 
book Theology and Politics. The special interest of the book is that by “* Theology ” 
the author means ‘‘ Natural Theology ”’ with its ethical (and political) implication 
of ‘‘ Natural Law”: “ There is a philosophia perennis, a body of sound principles, 
which comes to us through Plato and Aristotle and Cicero and St Augustine and St 
Thomas Aquinas. On its political side it is the background and presupposition of 
our civilisation in the West. It belongs to the sphere of Reason rather than that of 
Revelation, but . . . a quiet and sober Reason which does justice to all the intui- 
tions and intimations of the human spirit. The conception of man, of society, and 
of the State, set forth in these pages claims to be strictly rational; . . . it is human 
or humane ; it is sober common sense ”’ (p. xii). We greatly regret the author’s 
use of the term ‘‘ common sense ”’ although he explicitly defends it (ch. iv). Its 
associations all point in the wrong direction ; and when, in the “ Coda,” Dr Micklem 
states, as it was necessary for him to state, his own conviction that the essence of 
Christian theology is to be found in Nicene orthodoxy, and proceeds to declare that 
‘“* Natural Theology is common sense,” he uses expressions which suggest that 
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“‘ Natural Theology ”’ is merely a form of non-theistic humanism,—not too idealistic, 
for it is “‘ reasonable ” and “‘ respectable”: and reliance on it to save civilisation 
is like a man trying to “‘ hoist himself by his own waist-band ” (pp. 156~7). It is 
scarcely possible that Dr Micklem holds this view, which would, of course, be 
entirely repudiated alike by the advocates and by the critics of “‘ Natural Theology.” 
The Rev. Dr J. S. Whale, President of Cheshunt College, Cambridge, in his Lectures 
on Christian Doctrine, is more definite: ‘‘ Christian doctrine is the historic monu- 
ment of the fact that God speaks and the soul hears within the orbit represented by 
Scripture and the Church. . . . These two authorities are organically one in that 
they mediate the Word of the Gospel to men : the believer receives the Word by these 
channels only” (p. 19; the italics are ours). While these lectures were being 
delivered, the Battle of Britain was at its height. It is possible that future his- 
torians of the conditions which made that struggle necessary, will be driven to 
conclude that ‘‘ the supernatural corporate life ” of ‘‘ the Holy Catholic Church,” 
“the Church of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead ” (pp. 64, 129) had 
no more effect on the course of mundane events than a floating cork has on the 
waves that carry it.—Limitations of space compel us barely to mention two works 
of outstanding importance in the field of biblical scholarship. The first volume of 
The Book of Isaiah : translated from a critical revised Hebrew Text, with Commentary, 
by the Rev. Dr E. J. Kissane, deals with chapters 1 to 39, from a conservative point 
of view, and maintains the unity of authorship even in the case of the “ apocalyptic ” 
chapters 24-27, which are treated as allegorical ; and Dr Vincent Taylor’s Forgive- 
ness and Reconciliation: a Study in New Testament Theology is mainly occupied 
with a careful examination of the use in New Testament doctrine of the terms 
“ forgiveness,” ‘‘ justification,’’ ‘‘ reconciliation,” ‘* sanctification,” and ‘“‘ fellow- 
ship,” in their bearing on the interpretation of the Atonement. Both these books 
appeal chiefly to specialists.—We must conclude with a reference to a book dealing 
with a subject which has emerged more than once in the course of this brief survey. 
Mr A. H. Dakin, in Man the Measure (Princeton University), has critically examined 
and unsparingly condemned the various forms of ‘‘ Humanism,” which as a formed 
movement appears to be more prominent in America than in this country. The 
author, who is a disciple of Baron von Hugel, does less than justice to idealistic 
humanism, which is essentially a faith in man and errs not in what it affirms but 
in what it denies. We believe that the question raised is primary and fundamental, 
and challenges us to meet it in order that we may understand what we mean by 
Belief in Christ and Belief in God. 
S. H. MELLONE. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages. By Beryl Smalley.—Oxford University 
Press, 1941.—Pp. xvi -+ 295.—17s. 6d. 


Tus is a joyful book for those interested in medieval scholarship; it is quite 
surprising how much new and accurate information it offers on points and people 
hitherto obscure. Many years of work lie behind the clarity and scholarship with 
which the subject is treated, and behind the power of selection which has enabled 
the reader to see the factors that governed the study of the Bible in the Middle Ages 
by the learned. Miss Smalley’s work is much more than a reference book to medieval 
biblical scholarship, though it is that. She has walked a long time in that dark 
and largely uncleared forest, but she writes as one outside, never letting her reader 
fail to see the wood for the trees. Only the specialist who knows the extent of her 
materials will, she says, know how fragmentary her description is: ‘“‘ He may not 
approve of my principles of selection ; at least he will realize how much I have had 
to select from.” The main problem of the book, which gives it unity and clarity, 
is the investigation of the two attitudes to Bible study from the fourth century to 
the mid-thirteenth, when the book ends: the desire, especially in early centuries 
when scientific apparatus was limited, to study the spiritual (generally including 
the allegorical and mystical) meaning of scripture, and the desire to study the 
literal meaning, which resolved itself into the scientific study of the biblical text. 
‘** The mystical sense is only gathered from what the letter says,’ wrote that grave 
master of mystical theology, Hugh of St Victor, to an extremist champion of 
allegory : ‘‘ How do you read scripture then, if you don’t read the letter ? Subtract 
the letter, and what is left ?”’ 

Miss Smalley deals with biblical exposition in the age of St Augustine, the 
Carolingian revival, the Victorines, of Peter Comestor and Stephen Langton, and 
of the Aristotelian renaissance of the thirteenth century, with St Thomas and his 
massive learning reorientating biblical study. Specially noteworthy are her treat- 
ment of the evolution of that tremendous work, the Glosa Ordinaria, and the work 
of the canons of the abbey of St Victor at Paris, Hugh of St Victor, Richard of 
St Victor and Andrew of St Victor. This hitherto little recognised scholar, with 
whom Miss Smalley deals at length, gave himself up wholly to “‘ the toilsome search 
for wisdom, toilsome but pleasant,’ by way of the scholarly investigation of the 
Hebrew text of the Old Testament and its Jewish commentators. Miss Smalley 
admires Andrew, while admitting his tentative proposal to substitute research for 
revelation; she is in good medieval company, however, for those pillars of orthodoxy, 
Peter Comestor and Hugh of St Cher, both used him, and to his contemporaries 
he seemed a second Jerome. Notable also are her treatment of the work of Stephen 
Langton, where she benefits from the work of Professor Powicke, and her illumina- 
tion of the connection between the form in which medieval biblical expositions have 
reached us and the methods of teaching in the Paris and Oxford schools at the date : 
the lectio or lecture, taken down and passed on to us often as a reportatio by the 
official note-taker of the class, the disputatio, arising out of informal discussion 
between the master and students during the lecture but later becoming a separate 
exercise, and the quaestio. Of special note also is Miss Smalley’s treatment of 
Hebrew studies during the Middle Ages, and the possible reasons why (see p. 264) 
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in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries Hebrew should have exercised on critical 
and scholarly minds a much greater fascination than Greek. It is probably Miss 
Smalley’s own bent towards Hebrew studies that makes her over severe to the 
results achieved in that line by Roger Bacon. 

The book throughout is most illuminating in tracing the reaction upon biblical 
studies of the prevailing philosophy of the day. Briefly, to the realist or Platonist 
expression of Christian dogma, allegory was proper ; to the Aristotelian or Thomist, 
it was not. To St Augustine and the moderate realists, to profound and con- 
, templative minds from Cassian and Benedict to Bernard of Clairvaux, the allegorical 
ity interpretation of scripture had a philosophical justification : since reality was the 

thought in the mind of God, and since the same mind thought (for instance) David 
lite the shepherd king and the Good Shepherd, David was a type or allegory of Christ 
ple in a sense mot merely fanciful but substantial. This remains true, even though, 
rith during the same centuries, scholars.of the more “‘ cross word” type of mind were 
led pressing allegory in their expositions to puerile lengths. None the less, the 
ges allegorical method, though philosophically satisfyIng the moderate realist, did not, 
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val of itself, spur him on to a critical study of the sacred text. K 
ark The Aristotelian, or Thomist, student however was so spurred on, for he } F 
der ‘“ thought in terms of causality rather than reflections ’ (the thought in the mind i 
her of God). To him, God is pure act, moving inferior causes from potentiality to act : a 
not “the inferior causes won a new dignity, which they had not possessed in the ss 
1ad Augustinian tradition, and this reacted on Bible study. As God is the ‘ first mover ’ a 
ity, of the universe, so he is the ‘ first author’ of scripture; the sacred writers are ig 
r to authors too, chosen by God as instruments of his revelation, but choosing their own i 
ries words and their own material. Scripture began to seem less like a mirror of universal is 
ing truth and more like a collection of works whose authors had intended to teach ie 
the particular truths.” It followed that these same authors and their writings became Bi 
xt. the more worthy of historical and critical study ; the literal sense of scripture, what Be 
ave the human author expressed by his words, increasingly demanded investigation. % 
of Biblical exegesis became a separate science from theology. In the thirteenth q 
act century the master of the sacred page had no Greek sitting on his doorstep, ready 8 
to help him with the language of his texts, as he had a Jew: for that he had to wait Br 
the till the sixteenth century and the printed page ; but, in a certain sense, the river of 


and Greek biblical study sprang in the thirteenth century from the rock struck by the 
his rod of St Thomas. 
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for In this book Father Hebert has presented a notable answer to the neo-Marcionite 
xy, heresy, which would banish the Old Testament from the Bible of the Church, or at 


ries least ignore it. He insists on the fundamental continuity of the Old and New i 
hen Testaments, and on the fulfilment of the Old in the New. At the same time, he a 

na- makes it clear that it is only in the light of the New Testament that the Old Testa- a 
ave ment can be fully understood, so that if the Old Testament leads to Christ, it is only a 
te: through Him that its import can be grasped. ‘‘ When the Messiah has come, te 
the immediately the prophecies fall into their perspective, and it becomes possible to i 
ion distinguish the permanent from the accidental” (p. 206). The reviewer has else- ts 
ate where quoted from a forgotten source the same view picturesquely expressed, Et. 
, of “* Old Testament prophecies run to Christ, as tidal rivers to the sea, only to feel His 
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The faith of the Old Testament Father Hebert finds to centre in the reality of 
God and His election of Israel. He analyses the elements of Israel’s Messianic hope, 
and also the consciousness that Israel was charged with a mission to the Gentiles. 
He finds it significant that this mission is expressed in terms of their movement to 
Zion. When he then turns to the New Testament he unfolds the fulfilment of the 
Messianic hope in Christ, and shows how He gathers up into Himself all the elements 
of that hope, and integrates them into a single whole. He argues that the Jews, in 
rejecting their Messiah, lost their status as members of Israel, while the Church is 
grafted on to Israel, and becomes heiress of the promises made to Israel. That is 
why the Old Testament belongs to the Church, and is found in its Bible. It is not 
that the Old Testament records the historical development that led up to the 
Christian faith, which transcends the Jewish national faith in a world faith. It is 
that the Jewish national faith has become a world faith because universality was 
as implicit in it from the beginning as the oak is implicit in the acorn, though 
without the oak it could never have been discovered. The Jewish national God 
has become the universal God, because “the Eternal, willing to make His Name 
known to men, condescended to take upon Him the form of a tribal God according 
to the Semitic notion, as in the Incarnation He accepted the limitations of human 
nature ” (p. 96). It is for this reason that it was necessary for the Crucifixion to 
take place in Jerusalem. Jesus was the Messiah of the Jews, and it was therefore 
to Zion that He came, and there He fulfilled the prophecies in His suffering and 
inaugurated His Kingdom. To Jerusalem the Gentiles were to flow, and in their 
acceptance of the Messiah Who there accomplished His death they came spiritually 
to Jerusalem, and became members of His Kingdom, so that to them He is rightly 
Christ, the Messiah. 

The author has some hard things to say about modern study of the Old Testa- 
ment. He complains that it has too often dwelt on the necessary, but arid, side of 
literary criticism, or on the background of common culture that bound Israel to 
her Near Eastern milieu. This is undoubtedly true. Yet Father Hebert throughout 
shows his ample acquaintance with these sides of Old Testament study, and he who 
would understand the Old Testament cannot ignore them. Yet he who would 
understand the Old Testament must certainly go beyond them, and study it not 
alone in the light of that from which it sprang, but also in the light of that to which 
it led, must read it not alone to see its unfolding development, but to find the 
continuing thread which runs through it all, and which is the clue to its unity. The 
moral is that a great deal more time should be given to the study of the Old Testa- 
ment, in order that an adequate knowledge of the literature, history and cultural 
origins of Israel should serve as the strong foundation for the edifice of spiritual 
understanding of this fundamentally religious book, whose theological study is too 
often prepared for and not undertaken. 

Of the points of interest that abound in this book—not always commanding 
assent—the author’s interpretation of the “1” of the Psalms may be singled out. 
He holds that the “I” is the Servant of the Lord, and in this way manages to 
justify the retention of the vindictive passages of the Psalms in public use. This 
is more ingenious than convincing, for even if this interpretation be justified by the 
author’s teleological principle, and not attributed to the authors of the Psalms, it is 
difficult to see how a vindictiveness which would admittedly be wrong in us is to 
be ascribed to Him, Who is not alone the Messiah but also the Exemplar of the 
Church. There is, indeed, in the universe a sterner principle than the soft senti- 
mentality we so often associate with Christ, and we do well to remember the sterner 
side of His teaching. But it seems improper to ascribe to Him words which would 
be unworthy of the lips of His followers, and wiser to treat these passages in the 
light of the historical principle, which is as vital as the teleological. 

To say this, however, is not to detract from the merits of this important book, 
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which is marked by more than a touch of genius. Much that it says needed to be 
said; and all that it says is well said. It should contribute in no small measure to 
that larger understanding of the Bible for which the author pleads. 
H. H. Row.ey. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NorTtH WALES. 





The Immortal Soul in Danger. By Jan Masaryk, C.B.E., LL.D., Czechoslovak 
Minister for Foreign Affairs——The Essex Hall Lecture, 1941.—The Lindsey 
Press.—ls. net. 


Ir was a happy thought on the part of those responsible for the Essex Hall Lecture 
to invite the Czechoslovak Foreign Minister to speak on a theme which his father 
has made his own. This little booklet combines, in the true Masaryk manner, close 
social analysis with a clear affirmation of values. The earlier pages discuss a 
subject to which more thought has been devoted in the United States than in this 
country—the relationship between mechanical inventions and higher culture. 
The author rejects the facile Marxian view that material conditions have a deter- 
mining influence on the spiritual quality of a society. But he faces the fact that 
the Industrial Revolution has introduced elements of vulgarity and confusion into 
modern life, tending to cause a general lowering of established standards of excel- 
lence, both in the realm of culture and of spiritual life. This is intensified by the 
rapidity of the process of social change, which widens the natural gap between the 
generations and makes adjustment between fathers and sons increasingly difficult. 

In the second half of the lecture Dr Masaryk turns to construction. Somewhat 
surprisingly, he dismisses the idea that any aid is to be sought from the sociologists 
themselves. ‘‘ We could hardly,” he says, ‘*‘ expect the social sciences to indicate 
what moral consequences may result from the hasty discoveries of further technical 
innovations.” One would have thought that the exercise of forethought in this 
field was a clear responsibility of social thinkers and statesmen, acting in concert ; 
it has been recognised as such ever since Plato opened this discussion, and it is 
surely a tragedy that the attention that he devoted to music and acting has not been 
applied in our own day to such social products as the cinema and the wireless. The 
passage in which the author deals with the present state of the social sciences is 
somewhat obscurely worded. We are told that “the process of socialization of 
cultural products still remains far below the level of higher civilization attained by 
recent technical progress ” ; but this seems to involve a misuse of the term “ higher,” 
when what is really meant is ‘‘ more complex.” 

But if the author despairs of help from the sociologists it is only because he 
expects so much from the Churches. It is to this theme that the last half of the 
lecture is devoted. He believes that the Churches, with their spiritual dynamic 
and tradition of social responsibility, going back to the Middle Ages and beyond, 
should undertake the task of readjusting the spiritual life of the community to the 
conditions of present-day life. Christian social thinkers should not be satisfied with 
making a “‘ clear statement of the aims which should govern the social order ”— 
though such a pronouncement is certainly needed ; they should work out moral 
standards for the various occupations, so that men would be able to consider the 
work by which they gain their livelihood to be a “‘ responsible vocation ” and, on 
this basis, a comprehensive and “ consistent social programme ” should be worked 
out. 

Here is a frank challenge from one who is in the front line of action to those 
who frame contemporary Christian thought and policy. But how will they be able 
to respond to it unless they enlist into their ranks, in a far more systematic fashion 
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than hitherto, the very students of the social sciences for whose co-operation our 
author hardly dares to hope? One of the very first of these social adjustments of 
which our world stands so much in need is that between the claims of specialism 
and of the inner life. 
ALFRED ZIMMERN. 
OxForRD. 





The Mind of the Maker. By Dorothy L. Sayers.—Methuen, 1941.—Pp. xi + 186.— 
6s. net. 


In some often-quoted verses Xenophanes affirmed that, if horses and oxen had been 
able to depict their gods, horses would have made them horse-like and oxen ox-like, 
just as men make their gods man-like. And however fantastic the idea of horses 
and oxen having gods at all may be, it seems to be true that different types of men 
are apt to have ideas of deity corresponding to their own particular characteristics. 
Miss Sayers, a writer of widely popular fiction, finds it congenial to think of God 
according to the analogy of imaginative artistic creation. The fact that men’s 
conceptions of God differ in this way, according to different constituents or faculties 
of human nature, does not prove those conceptions to be untrue. It can only prove 
them to be, if true at all, partial. Necessarily every conception of the Supreme 
Reality entertained by men must be in some sense anthropomorphic. If personality 
is something greater and richer than material mass and material processes, we do 
right to see in personality that which points the way to the being of God. We must 
know Him through His image in Man. But since each human type exhibits only 
very imperfectly all that is implicit in human nature, different conceptions of God 
based on analogy with human characteristics, may be complementary, not contra- 
dictory. It may be a bit of the truth when Miss Sayers thinks of God as the Supreme 
Creative Artist and another bit of the truth when someone else thinks of God as the 
Supreme Mathematician. Falsehood only arises when we take any of these con- 
ceptions of God as more than partial adumbrations of the incomprehensible Reality. 
Yet perhaps we do Miss Sayers wrong if we speak of her holding herself the con- 
ception of God she puts forward in this book; she seems, rather oddly, anxious 
not to commit herself to it, not to bear witness to any belief as one she is herself 
prepared to live and die for. She explains that her purpose is only to show what 
the Christian doctrine of the Holy Trinity implies, how it corresponds, supposing it 
is true, with the working of the human mind in artistic creation, and—as far as this 
book goes—to leave it at that. 

For the idea that an analogy to the Trinity may be found in human personality 
Miss Sayers can appeal to the authority of St Augustine. The trinity, however, 
in human personality which Augustine found, when he wrote his fifteen books 
De Trinitate, is not the one found by Miss Sayers. St Augustine’s trinity is the 
union of Memory, Intelligence and Will. That of Miss Sayers, going on the analogy 
of artistic creation is the Idea, corresponding to the Father, the embodiment of the 
Idea in concrete action, Energy, corresponding to the Son, and the Power exerted 
by the embodied Idea upon other men, corresponding to the Holy Spirit. For 
finding in artistic creation an analogy to the Divine Being, again, Miss Sayers can 
point to precedents in earlier Christian literature. The idea is prominent in Dante : 
‘* Lift, reader, thy eyes to the heavenly wheels . . . and begin there to be entranced 
with the art of that Master who so loves it within Himself that never does His eye 
depart therefrom ”’ (Paradiso x, 7-12). But Miss Sayers goes beyond Dante in 
working out the three factors involved in human art. Her characterisation of the 
Persons of the Trinity differs, of course, from the traditional one. The Idea 
embodied in the created Universe has been commonly identified with the Son, the 
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Wisdom of Proverbs viii, and Power is given as the special characteristic of the 
Father, not of the Spirit. The Spirit, in the traditional scheme, is the Love which 
flows from each of the other two Persons, and unites them— 


la divina Potestate, 
La somma Sapienza et il primo Amore. 


If, however, all these different analogies are only partial adumbrations of the 
Reality, there is no reason why Miss Sayers’s scheme may not have its relative 
truth as well as the traditional one or St Augustine’s. 

Miss Sayers works out her analogy in an interesting way, and even those readers 
who do not accept the Catholic doctrine about God may find that her thesis does 
at any rate throw light on human artistic creation. Indeed, in one chapter—that 
on “ Scalene Trinities”»—she seems more concerned to use the doctrine of the 
Trinity to furnish canons for human art than to use human art to illustrate the 
Trinity. 

Some statements in the book I should be disposed to question. It does not seem 
to me true that Christian creeds are just “‘ statements of fact about the universe, 
as we know it” (p. 14). Miss Sayers apparently holds that persons or societies 
who act unconformably with moral law are proved wrong in the end “ by the 
judgment of catastrophe.” Sometimes, no doubt, but by no means, I think, always, 
so far as the facts of this world go. Miss Sayers’s view is that propounded by the 
friends of Job, but I am more disposed to agree with Job himself. Surely numberless 
people live almost entirely selfish lives but enjoy, till death in a ripe old age, a 
relatively high measure of contentment and never encounter, so far as this world 
goes, the judgement of catastrophe. Some evil societies last for a longer time than 
many good ones. Another statement in the book seems to me the reverse of the 
truth. When we use of God metaphorical expressions, such as ‘* Father,” ‘ we 
know perfectly well,’ Miss Sayers says, ‘‘ where the metaphor begins and ends ” 
(p. 19). I should say, on the contrary, that it is one of the most difficult and 
profound questions in the philosophy of religion to say where our metaphors begin 
and end. We can see, of course, in regard to fatherhood that the physical conditions 
of human fatherhood do not apply to God, but when we try to make out how much 
in the emotional and volitional accompaniments of human fatherhood correspond 
to the Supreme Reality behind the universe, we are at once deep in the central 
problem of religion. 

EpwyYN BEvAN. 

OxFoRD. 





Can We Keep the Faith? By James Bissett Pratt.—Yale University Press and 
Humphrey Milford.—Pp. vi + 218.—16s. 6d. 


THE general terms in which Professor Pratt answers his question may be summed 
up in his own words : “‘ If Christianity throws in its lot with a new day and welcomes 
gladly what both science and religious experience have to give, there will be at 
least very much greater reason to believe that we both can and shall keep the 
faith. In the Christian faith as liberally interpreted there is nothing which a self- 
respecting modern-minded man need dislike or feel ashamed of. So far as intellectual 
considerations go, we can keep the faith if we will.”’ But this, of course, does not 
mean that the faith will be kept. The question is still open and all the pros and cons 
of it are discussed in this very timely, deeply interesting and most refreshing book. 

Professor Pratt is well qualified for his task. He became first known in this 
country by his book on The Religious Consciousness, one of the earliest and ablest 
studies in religious psychology. That was a long time ago. Since then he has made 
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notable contributions to the philosophy of religion and to the study of the religions 
of India, and has been a teacher of many generations of students. He has therefore 
earned the right to diagnose the modern religious situation, and he does so with a 
fullness of knowledge and a depth of insight that are wholly reassuring. He 
confesses that he belongs to no religious denomination, but takes the position of a 
‘** sympathetic outsider,” and as such sees more of the game than the players. 
He is also a liberal unrepentant and unashamed, and his defence and exposition of 
true liberalism as the only possible attitude for intelligent beings and as involving 
neither naturalism on the one hand nor humanism on the other is one of the best 
things in his book. It is true that he envisages the situation mainly from the 
American point of view, and that he refers a good deal to American writers who 
are not much known on this side of the Atlantic. But at bottom there is no very 
great difference between the religious outlook and problems of the two countries, 
and in any case it is highly important that we on this side should understand and 
appreciate better the very real and weighty contributions to theology now being 
made by our Transatlantic cousins. It is becoming very clear that they have much 
to teach us and that their reaction to the challenge of the modern situation is as 


* much our concern as their own. 


The diagnosis of this situation with which Professor Pratt’s book opens is 
thoroughly sober and realistic. There is widespread religious indifference and 
Christianity is gradually losing hold among the more educated. Young people 
especially are often grossly ignorant of the real meaning of the Christian faith, and 
such teaching as they receive is apt to do more harm than good. There are two 
great enemies that have to be reckoned with—one from without and one from 
within. That from without takes the form of an extreme naturalism and that from 
within of an authoritative supernaturalism, and this, Professor Pratt seems to 
think, is the deadlier of the two. In view of these threats it is very necessary to 
have a clear understanding as to what Christianity really is. According to Professor 
Pratt’s interpretation it is not just a body of teaching set forth in doctrines and 
creeds, but a life. ‘‘ Regarded historically it is a movement in the spiritual life 
of the race. It is a great spiritual stream taking its rise back in the first century of 
our era and flowing on down the centuries into our own times.” Like all living 
things, it is subject to change, growth, and adaptability, but through it all manifests 
its identity in “‘ a characteristic form of experience, of activity and of belief.” The 
brief summary of these characteristics which Professor Pratt then gives certainly 
leaves something to be desired, though it be only fair to say that his treatment of 
them is considerably amplified in later chapters of the book. Before we come to 
them, however, there are three other preliminary studies which have a very 
important bearing on Professor Pratt’s main argument. They are on the Christian 
symbols, on Authority, and on Reason. These give him the opportunity of dwelling 
at some length on what he regards as the greatest hindrance to keeping the Christian 
faith in these days, namely, the various reactionary tendencies culminating in the 
crisis theology of Karl Barth and forming what Professor Pratt calls the new- 
Supernaturalism. His criticism of the position taken up by Barth, Brunner, and 
some of their American imitators is devastating and altogether timely. It turns 
mainly on the question of authority and on the use of reason in religion. ‘ One 
of the most notable characteristics of the New-supernaturalism,” he says, “ is its 
insistence that Christianity is not based and must not be based on reason or the 
use of reasonableness as a criterion of truth, and must not make the judgement 
seat of reason its court of final appeal. The foundation of the Christian faith, it 
insists, is not reason but the authority of the Bible. Christian faith is ‘ knowledge 
of God far beyond all human possibilities.’ ’’ As over against this Professor Pratt 
argues, ‘“‘ The only authority that both sides to an argument must necessarily 
recognise will have to be an authority residing in the very nature of humanity, in 
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the very depths of a rational being as such. What this single universal authority 
is needs hardly to be stated. It is reason: reason and the rational interpretation 
of whatever relevant evidence one can find.” Hence his conclusion that “ the hope 
of Christianity lies in some form of Christian liberalism.” 

Professor Pratt then goes on to fill out the content of his conception of 
Christianity more in detail. He discusses the Christian view of God and of humanity, 
the Christian faith about religious knowledge, the moral ideal and human destiny, 
and the relation of Christianity to other religions. He then returns to his main 
subject, and in the last three chapters of his book presses home the questions, 
Can we and shall we keep the Christian faith, and what will happen if we do not ? 
In the more theological chapters, apart from the polemic against the new-Super- 
naturalism, there is little that is not already familiar to all students of positive 
liberal theology. But Professor Pratt’s concern with the survival value of the truths 


-he deals with as well as with their efficacy for life, gives to his treatment of them a 


vividness and a vitality not often found in theological discussions. He is not a 
pragmatist. He is much more concerned with truth than with orthodoxy. He 
believes that the one aim of the Christian enquirer should be the truth, and that 
only the truth can make him free. Hence the impossibility of regarding God as the 
“ altogether other” and of restricting revelation to the Word of God in Christ. 
God has never left Himself without witness, fulfils Himself in many ways, and has 
spoken to men at sundry times and in divers manners all through the ages. That 
this process should culminate in Jesus Christ the Word made flesh, is but the 
inevitable outcome of the fact that man is made capaz Dei, able to receive as well 
as able to reject the gracious Word of God. Professor Pratt’s conception of Christian 
humanism is a very sound one. Though it differs in some respects from that of 
other liberal theologians it has the merit of providing a most effective answer to 
the defeatist and half-sceptical view of the relations between God and man which 
is common to the advocates of the new-Supernaturalism. Indeed the reader may 
well feel grateful to Barth and his American followers for providing a dark back- 
ground which enables Professor Pratt to set in strong relief certain elemental 
Christian truths which bring hope and encouragement to the children of men. We 
are passing through dark days. The whole world lieth in wickedness and is under- 
going a crisis or judgement of God. But that is no reason why an ad hoc theology 
of crisis should be a theology of despair. Professor Pratt may be described as a 
chastened optimist. He does not lose hope or think that Christianity is doomed. 
He hopes and believes that its to-morrow will be as its yesterday, only much more 
abundant. For, he says, “there is something greater than Christianity. That 
something is God. His will is going to be done. Our faith is in His righteousness. 
What we men do doubtless counts for something, possibly for much. But let us 
not suppose that the fate of humanity hangs wholly on our little efforts or that the 
dearest formulations of our faith are beyond correction. To the truth that God is 
good in some meaningful sense we must cling.” These are among the closing words 
of a book that will be read with pleasure and profit by all whose minds are not 
hermetically sealed. 
W. B. SELBIE. 
OXFORD. 





The Miracle-Stories of the Gospels. By Alan Richardson, B.D.—London: Student 
Christian Movement Press, 1941.—6s. 

Tue author of this book is the Study Secretary of the Student Christian Movement, 

and was formerly, before a few years as Vicar of Cambo, Chaplain of Ripon Hall 

and also (for brief spells) of Worcester and Jesus Colleges at Oxford. The book, 
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which was finished during the bombing of London, does not attempt to recapitulate 
the familiar arguments for and against the historicity of the Gospel miracles, but 
concentrates chiefly upon asking what was the theological meaning of the miracle- 
stories for the evangelists, particularly St Mark, who worked them into their 
accounts of the ministry of Jesus. It is only in his final chapter, after he has 
analysed the deeper significance of the miracles for the evangelists, that Mr Richard- 
son formally addresses himself to the question ‘* Did the miracles really happen ? ” 
For “history,” he argues (p. 124), “is not merely a recording of facts, but an 
interpretation of facts as well.” It “* involves the selection of the facts which are 
deemed to be of the greatest importance and the interpretation of those facts in the 
light of the total outlook and philosophy of the historian. . . . This is exactly 
what the Gospel-writers have done for us ... they have selected... . their 
facts and given to them their interpretation, with the result that, if we do not accept 
that interpretation, we become sceptical about the very possibility of our know- 
ledge of the facts themselves. ... We cannot... invent a picture of Jesus 
which professes to be based upon the ‘ facts’ which the Evangelists record yet 
ignores their interpretation of them, for fact and interpretation are indissoluble 
and together constitute ‘ history ’ (p. 125). . . . The miracle-stories, as an essential 
part of the preaching of apostolic Christianity, confront us with the question 
whether the power of God was or was not revealed in the person and work of Jesus 
Christ. They compel us to say Yes or No” (p. 126). 

This sharp entweder oder is more what one expects from a neo-Lutheran scholar 
than from a member of the Council of the Modern Churchmen’s Union. It would 
seem from the above quotations that all “‘ source-criticism ” and various kinds of 
‘* form-criticism ’’ of the Gospels are to be thrown by the board. But actually, 
although he often criticises specific ‘‘ source-critics”’ and ‘ form-critics,’ Mr 
Richardson does not appear to mean more than that a “ strictly scientific” or 
‘** impartial’ re-interpretation of the gospel material is impossible. With the 
saving grace of some slight inconsistency he modifies his apparent rejection of 
anything but the evangelists’ own interpretation of the miracles by going on to 
say (p. 127) that a personal answer to the question of historicity is possible. ‘*‘ Each 


reader of the Gospels must, on the basis of his own studies and insight, make 


his own estimate of the historical probability of any particular episode for 
himself.” Only ‘he will not wish to press his own conclusions upon others ” 
(p. 180). 

There is much truth in this, but the personal answer of someone who has made 
a deep and reverent study of the Gospel and other miracle-stories is clearly of much 
more value than the personal answer of someone who has not. It is therefore 
rather a shock when Mr Richardson baldly asserts (p. 128) that he ‘‘ can do no more 
than testify to his conviction that in Christ the power of God was indeed revealed : 
the miracles did happen.” 

But clearly Mr Richardson can do a good deal more than this. Although he 
seems to spend too much of his space demonstrating the likeness of the miracles to 
one another and their theological congruence with the rest of the Gospel teaching, 
he does at the same time do much to fulfil his other desideratum (p. 128) that ** we 
must exercise our critical and historical faculties in respect of the detail of each 
particular story.” Thus after insisting that the significance of the Synoptic miracles 
live in their “ spiritual meaning rather than in their impressiveness as mere 
* wonders ’,”’ he does point out that the miraculous phenomena which St Matthew 
introduces into the Passion Story—-“‘ resemble the use of the miraculous in the 
Apocryphal Gospels more nearly than anything else in the Canonical Gospels. . . . 
According to Matt. xxvii. 54 it was . . . the earthquake which caused the cen- 
turion and the other bystanders to say, ‘ Truly this was (the) Son of God.’ This is, 
of course, just the way in which the miraculous element is not used throughout the 
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rest of the Canonical Gospels. It is conspicuous by its absence in St Matthew as in 
the other three Gospels ” (p. 105). 

Again, in dealing with the seven ‘“‘ Signs” in the Fourth Gospel, to which he 
has convincingly argued that the Markan miracle-stories and their Matthean and 
Lukan embellishments approximate far more closely than has generally been 
recognised, he does make distinctions. In noting the ‘“ stupendousness ” of the 
creation of ‘* well over one hundred gallons of wine ” and of the restoring to life of 
a four-day-old corpse (which surely is more incredible than the raising of Jairus’ 
sleeping daughter) he rightly points out that “ the real (he might have said “ chief ”’) 
difficulty is that of believing that, had the Synoptists known of them, they would 
have refrained from relating them.’ And with regard to the story of the Changing 
of Water into Wine (John ii. 1-11), which he says (perhaps rather sweepingly and 
inconsistently with the points he later makes about its symbolic meaning) is “‘ unlike 
anything in the Synoptic tradition ” (p. 121), he comments: ‘* We must frankly 
face the difficulty that to create such a quantity of good wine ‘ when men have 
drunk freely ’ is hardly an act of common sense, and makes a poor ‘ beginning of 
miracles ’ for the Good Teacher of the Christian Tradition.” 

We have concentrated on this question of historicity because we feel that Mr 
Richardson’s tendency to avoid facing it squarely detracts from a most useful 


‘book, well worthy of the B.D. conferred in respect of it by Oxford University. 


Otherwise there are but few blemishes—such as the omission of a bracket twelve 
lines from the bottom of p. 104, and of a rough breathing on p. 111; a slip (Tu es 
Petra) on p. 105; the inaccurate speaking of “‘ the Hebrew ”’ and “ the Greek ”’ 
views of the divine nature on p. 2; some overstatements, such as the entry on the 
ass being called “* non-political,” p. 51; and a few over-sharp antitheses. 


a P. Krncpon. 
EXETER COLLEGE, 
OxForD, 





JERICHO AND THE DATE OF THE EXODUS: 
A REJOINDER. 


IN the issue of the H1isBERT JouRNAL for April 1941, there appeared an article by 
the Rev. William Ross containing severe strictures on my monograph Israel’s 
Sojourn in Egypt. Unhappily it is marked by such misrepresentations that I must 
crave leave to reply. 

(1) Mr Ross cites my observation d@ propos 1 Kings vi. 1: ‘* Were it not that 
the number four hundred and eighty happens to suit a theory of the Exodus, it 
would be suspected by all as an artificial computation.” To this he retorts: ‘ To 
refuse to accept 1 Kings vi. 1 creates the suspicion at once that it cannot be fitted 
into some preconceived theory!” His readers could only suppose that I had 
offered no reason for rejecting this chronology save the character of the number, 
whereas I do not so confuse reasons for suspecting, with reasons for rejecting it. 
I adduce Biblical evidence in conflict with this statement, review all the evidence, 
Biblical and extra-Biblical, bearing on the question, and examine all the principal 
theories which have been erected on it. 

(2) Mr Ross dismisses not alone my work, but the work of more distinguished 
scholars, as ‘“ subjective.’”” With the patient examination of the variety of views 
advanced on this subject he will have nothing to do. He prefers to choose a single 
Biblical text and ignore all that disagrees with it, to take a single archeological 
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theory and confuse it with a fact, and to suppose that this superficial process is not” 
vastly more subjective than anything against which he protests. 7 

(8) Mr Ross’s article contains some slight show of documentation. Every 
specific reference he supplies, save one inaccurate one on p. 804, is lifted without 
acknowledgement from my work. He thus refers to the work of Nelson Glueck’ 
and Pére de Vaux, but the nature of the replies he offers shows that he cannot have 
consulted the articles he cites. To argue against Glueck that Bedouin do not leave 
traces behind them is to show ignorance of the fact that Glueck only denies a settled4 
not a nomad, occupation of Edom. To invoke against de Vaux a reference te 4 
“ Edom ” in the Keret text from Ras Shamra is to show ignorance of the fact that © 
in the passage cited de Vaux is dealing with this very reference, and that he presents — 
there and elsewhere reasons for a wholly different interpretation of this disputed _ 
evidence. Mr Ross is clearly unaware of the problems that surround these texts, — 
and unaware that his own mere ipse dizit is invalid in this field. Truth must bed 
sought more patiently. 

(4) On p. 805 Mr Ross purports to give two quotations from my work. The 
second of these begins with a garbled and inaccurate quotation, and proceeds, 
still within the same quotation marks, to supply his own observations. 

(5) Mr Ross continues : 


“Dr Rowley points out that the Septuagint and the Samaritan Texts of 
the Pentateuch do actually reduce the period of bondage to 215 years. Their 
reading is : ‘ Now the journeying of the children of Israel who dwelt in Egypt, 
and in the Land of Canaan [the patriarchal period] was 430 years.’ The 
patriarchal period, on the Scripture reckoning was 215 years; the period in 
Egypt, accordingly would be the same. Dr Rowley, however, must know that ~ 
the words which I have put in italics have a different place in these two versions, 
and also that most scholars believe them to be a gloss.” 


This could only give the impression that I had concealed my presumed knowledge. 
In fact what I wrote was : 


“The Samaritan Pentateuch adds the words ‘in the land of Canaan’ — 
before the words ‘ in the land of Egypt,’ while the Septuagint adds the same | 
words after ‘in the land of Egypt.’ The effect of this addition is to make the ~ 
four hundred and thirty years include the entire period from Abram’s migration | 
to Canaan, and since by the comparison of Gen. xii. 4; xxi. 5; xxv. 26; | 
xlvii. 9; we learn that the period from Abram’s migration to the descent into 
Egypt was two hundred and fifteen years, the length of the sojourn in Egypt — 
is just halved. Though this reading was followed by Paul (Gal. iii. 17) and by — 
Josephus, and was accepted in preference to the Massoretic text by older ~ 
harmonists, it is generally recognised to-day that it is not original” (Israel’s — 
Sojourn in Egypt, p. 4). q 


Comment is superfluous. Mr Ross’s final observation: “The argument is — 
patently pointless ’’ adds insult to injury, by its implication that I based some- | 
thing on the Samaritan and LXX texts, whereas I quite clearly reject them. 


H. H. ROWLEY. 
BAnGor. 














